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A SuMMER RESOLUTION 





WISH to begin this summer well, to do something in it worthy 


of it and of me, to transcend my daily routine and that of my 






townsmen, to have my immortal life now in the quality of my daily 






life. I pray that the life of this summer may ever be fair in my 





memory. May I dare as I have never done. May I persevere as 






I have never done. May I purify myself anew as with fire and 





water, soul and body. May my melody not be wanting to the 






season. May I gird myself to be a hunter of the beautiful, that 





naught escape me. May I attain to a youth never attained. I am 






eager to report the glory of the universe. May I be worthy to do 






it; to have gotten through with regarding human values so as not 






to be distracted from regarding divine values. It is reasonable that 






a man should be something worthier at the end of the season than 






he was at the beginning.—Heury David Thoreau. 
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Benevolent Societies 


WoMAN’S BOARD OF Missions, Room 704, Congre 
tional House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treasurer; Miss 
Abbie B. Child, Home Secretary. 


BOSTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, organized 1827. 
Rev. Alexander McKenzie, D. D., President; Geo. Goulc, 
Treasurer ; B. S. Snow, Corresponding Secretary, Room 
601 Congregational House, Boston. A Congregational 
society devoted to the material, social, moral and reli- 
gious welfare of seamen. —— nests should be made pay- 
able to the Boston Seaman’s ociety. Contribu- 
pm from churches and Individuals. solicited. 

E WOMAN’S SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY of Ros- 
an Loom 601 So eereee oni» p30 ome a 9 member- 
shi 1.00; life mem ~ thy . Henry C. 
Delano, Treas., Hotel Berkeley, Boylston St, Boston. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
is represented in Massachusetts (and in husetis 
—- l by ag ASR LOMUSEESS HOME MISSIONARY Sc- 

Congregational House. v. Joshua 
Coit, 8 Secretary. Rev. Edwin B. Palmer, Treasurer. 

WoMAN’s HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
No. 607 Congregational House. Office hours 9 to 5. An- 
nual membersh » pl .00; life membership, $20.00. Con- 
tributions solicite Miss Lizzie D. White, Treasurer. 

AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS tay FOREIGN 


MISSIONS. Congregational monte. Bosto: 
Wiggin, Treasurer; Charles E Swett, ‘Publishing and 
Purchasin Agent. Office in New Y Fourth Ave. 


and Twenty-Second St.; in Chicago, iss i Salle St. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SUP- 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts General Associa- 
tion; offers its services to churehes desir! pastors or 
Ftoom fae in Massachusetts and in other States. 

owt gama House, Boston. Rev. Charles 

B. Rice, Secretary 

TH B AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, United 
Charities aterm New York. Missions in the United 
States, evangelistic and educatior al, at the South and in 
the West, among the Ind 5 ton office, 
pid 5 Congregational House ; Chicago office, 153 La Salle 

nations may be sent to either of the above 
“ion, or to H. W. Hub , Treasurer, Fourth Ave. and 
Twenty-Second St., New York City. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BU: LDING SOCIETY 

ry wy and Parsonage Building. Rev. L. H. Cobb. 


hon 7 hy arles E. Ho e Treasurer, United 
Charities Building, iNew York; George A. “Hood e 
Congregational House, Boston, Field § Secretary. 

CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SOCIETY (including 
former New West Education Commission). Scholarships 
for students for the ministry. Twenty-seven Co: 
tional oe and Academies in seventeen — 
free Christian schools in Utah and New Mexico. 8. F. 
WILKINS, Treasurer. Offices 612, 613 ee 
House, Boston; 151 Washington st, Chicago, Il 

THE CONGREGATIONAL Cuynos UNION in “Boston 
and vicinity (Incorporated). ts object is the estab- 
lishment and support of Evangelical Co: 


en 


gational 
Churches and Sunday Schools in Boston and prey 
ry E. Cobb, Pres.; C. E. Kelsey, ; George H 


Hen 
Flin — 101 Tonawanda St., Boston. , 


BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID, Boston, Mass. 
o—- ‘solicited inthisname. Send gifts to A. G. stan. 
Treasurer, 704 Sears re > a Apply for aid to 
EB. baderee, 609 Congregational H 
NATIONAL COUNCIL’S eammeeman: RELIEF FunpD. 
—Aids aged and disabled ministers and missionaries and 
their families. Secre » Rev. lao Hawes, 
D. a Hartford, Ot urer, v. 8. B. Forbes, Hart- 
ford. Ct. Form of a west: I Gequeath tothe “ Trustees 
oft the National ¢ uncil of the Congregational Churches 
of the United States ” (a body corporate chartered under 
the laws of the State of Cennes icut) (here insert the 
pest), to used for the purpose of Ministerial 
Relief, as provided in the resolutions of the National 
— il of the Congregational Churches of the United 
t 


THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL AND PUB- 
LISHING SOCIETY, Congregational Hesse Boston. Wil- 
lard Scott, D. D., pres dent; Geo. M . Boynton, D.D., 
Secretary and Treasurer. 

The Missionary Department, which is in charge of the 
Secretary, sustains Sunday school missionaries, fur- 
nishes lesson helps, libraries and other necessary litera- 
ture to new and needy schools emrnegge yd or at reduced 
cost. The administrative expenses of t! is de ment 
are wholly defrayed iW appropriations from the Busi- 
ness Department. contributions from churches, 
Sunday schools and individuals go directly for mission- 
ary work. W. A. Duncan, Ph. D., 1s Field Secretary and 
Rev. F. J. Marsh is New England Superintendent for 
this department. 

The Business Department, in charge of the Business 
saeege r, and known in the trade as the Pilgrim Press, 
publishes The Congregationalist and Christian World. 
the Pilgrim Series of Lesson Helps and Sunday schoo 

apers, books for Sunday schools and home reading, 

ecords and Requisites for churches and Sunday 
schools, and sells the books of all other publishers as 
well as its own. Its treasury is entirely separate from 
that of the Misstonary Department, to which, however. 
it makes annual appropriations. Orders for books and 
subscriptions for periodicais from Ohio and ail states 
east should be sent to the Business Manager. 
Tewksbury, at Boston, and from the interior and west 
ern states to E. Herrick Brown, the Chicago Agent. 


BELLS 


Steel Alloy wv areca and School Bells, 
Catalogue. Th, Cc. 8. BELL CO., ‘Hillsboro, < 0. 
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Pastor’s Handbooks and Helps: 





Pilgrim Pastor’s Manual. By GEORGE M. BoyN- 
TON, D.D. Pp. 235. Cloth, 75 cts., net; leather, 
$1.00, net; gilt edges, $1.10, net. Postpaid. 

A very complete pastor’s handbook, designed to meet 
a minister’s wants at marriages, baptisms, funerals. 
receiving of church members, dedications, laying of 
corner stones, and other ceremonies. It also contains 
rules of order for ecclesiastical meetings of all kinds, 
~ c ang to the latest decisions and is thoroughly re- 

able. 


Pastor’s Vest Pocket Memorandum. Prepared by 
GEORGE M. Boynton, D.D. Size, 3x5. 104 
pages. Full leather, 50 cts., net. Postpaid. 


Gives residences of families by streets, and dates of 
pastoral visits. It is alsoareminder of engagements, of 
things to be done and persons to be seen, of committees, 
and provides a place for suggestions of texts or topics 
which may come away from home and which are apt 
to be mast fruitful of ail. 


Pilgrim Pastor’s Register. Prepared by GEORGE 
M. BoyNTON, D. D. Size, 94x11}. 240 pages. 
Half Russia. $2.50, net, postpaid. 

For record of sermons at home and elsewhere, and 
special addresses. Marriages (with full record required 
in Massachusetts), Funerals, Councils, Church Officers 
and Committees, Baptisms, Church Members, Charities 
and Expenses. Annual Church and Sunday School 
Statistics, and Summary of Pastoral Work, with a sug- 
gestion as to Card Catalogue for Parish List. 


CREDENTIALS, CERTIFICATES, ETC. 


Certificate of Approbation to Preach 
Certificate of Ordination 
Letters Missive to Ordain or Install a Pastor 
Letters Missive to Dismiss a Pastor 
The above letters are each printed on fine, heavy 
paper, full letter size, and are the same forms which 


are to be found in the Pilgrim Pastor’s Manual. 
Priee of each, 3 cts; 25 cts. per dozen. Postpaid. 


Credentials to a Council. For the use of Congre- 
gational Churches. Fifty letters bound in book 
form, perforated, with stub for record. $1.00, net, 
postpaid. 


Marriage Certificates. Steel engraved, on linen 
paper, with envelopes to match. Formerly $1.50 
per dozen; now $1.00 net, per dozen, postpaid. 


Marriage Chimes. A souvenir volume in white 
and gold for use as a pastor’s wedding present. 
Contains choice poems on Love, Marriage and 
Home, compiled by M.C. Hazard, with emblematic 
floral designs and a steel engraved marriage 
certificate. Furnished with or without the full 
Episcopal marriage service, and with either plain 
or embossed cover, as desired. 50 cts., net, post- 
paid. 


Happy Wedlock. A souvenir serving a similar 
purpose at a lower price. Contains certificate, and 
some sensible counsel to husbands and wives. By 
Rev. J. M. Greene, D.D. 25 cts., net, or $2.50 per 
dozen, postpaid. 


Baptismal Certificate. Size, 6x9 inches, on thick 
paper, appropriate lettering and design. 3 cts.; 
25 cts. per dozen, net, postpaid. 





Baptismal Certificate. In booklet form, contaiuing 
besides the certificate the baptismal covenant and 
appropriate Scripture selections in ornamental 
lettering. The front page represents the pre. 
sentation of the Christ Child in the Temple. The 
back page represents the Angel at the Font. It 
is tied with a white silk cord, and comes in an 
envelope. 15 cts.; $1.50 per dozen, net, postpaid, 


BOOKS FOR CHURCH OFFICERS 


Church Treasurer’s Record. Three sizes. For 150 
contributors, $1.00, net. For 300 contributors, 
$1.50, net. For 650 contributors, $2.00, net, 
postpaid. 

An admirably arranged book for Church Treasurers, 
to be used in keeping a*record of weekly offerings, 
and also a general cash account. 

Letters of Dismission. Prepared by GEORGE M., 
BoyNTON, D.D. Bound in book of twenty-five, 
50 ets, net; in book of fifty, $1.00; in book of 100, 
$2.00, postpaid. In sheets, unbound, 3 cts; 
25 cents per dozen, net, postpaid. 

. A neatly printed Letter of Dismission, in the usual 
form, to be used by Church Clerks in dismissing and 
recommending members to other churches. ch letter 
is accompanied by a notice of reception, to be returned 
by the churen to which it is addressed, and has a stub for 
retaining as a record, 

The Pilgrim Church Register. Prepared by GEORGE 
M. BoyNTON, D.D., for churches of 300, 600, 
900 and 1,500 members. With place for revord of 
Pastors, Deacons, other Officers and Delegates, 
Baptisms, Members Received and Removed, and 
Alphabetical Index of Members, Marriages, Char 
ties and Expenses and Summaries of Church and 
Sunday School Statistics. Also contains an intro- 
duction containing suggestions as to keeping 
records of the doings of a Congregational church. 
Bound with half russia back and cloth sides, 

PRICES 

The Pilgrim Church Register and Record (A). For 
300 Church Members, with Index, and 180 blank 
pages for records. $2.00; $2.35 postpaid. 
(Especially arranged for small churches, being a 

Register and Record combined in one volume.) 


The Pilgrim Church Register (B). For 600 Church 
Members. (Without records), with Index. $2.50; 
$2.75 postpaid. 

The Pilgrim Church Register (C). For 900 Church 
Members. (Without Records), with Index, $3.00; 

. $3 25 postpaid. 

The Pilgrim Church Register (E). For 1,500 
Church Members. (Without Records), with Index, 
$4.50; $4.85 postpaid. 

The Pilgrim Church Record (D). A blank book 
of 400 pages, matching in appearance the Church 
Record Books. With a valuable introduction con- 
taining hints and proper forms for keeping church 
records. $3.00; $3.50 postpaid. 


It is assumed that the larger churches will prefer to 
have their records in a separate volume, as new Record 
Books are usually required at intervals in churches 
— frequent business meetings, whereas the Register 

is designed to last for many years. 





Congregational House, 
BOSTON 


CONGREGATIONAL S. S. AND PUBLISHING SOCIETY 


J. H. TEWKSBURY, Business Manager 
E. HERRICK BROWN, Chicago Agent 


175 Wabash Avenue, 
CHICAGO 





CUNARD LINE. 


Largest New Twin Screw Passenger Steamers from 
Boston to Liverpool via Queenstown. Remarkable for 
steadiness. 14,000 tons, 600 feet long, 65 feet beam. 
All Saloon and Second Saloon Rooms located on upper 
decks amidships. Perfect ventilation. 

SAXONTA, July 20, Aug. 24, Sept. 28. 

IVERNIA, Aug. 10, Oct. 19. 










A Cesc tee & 
LY CO loe PUREST BESt 


T-TROY, N. LL 
ey CHIMES, Ere, CATALOGUE & PRICES 


CHURCH BELLS ana'rts?s 


Best Superior Copperand Tin. Get our price. 
McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY, Baltimore,Md. 





CHIMES 








CHUROH BELLS, PEALS AND CHisES, 
OF LAKE SUPERIOR IN 
EAST INDIA TIN ONLY. ake 
BUCKEYE BELL F 
THE E.W.VANDUZEN FOUNDRY, 





Saloon, #60 up. Second Saleon, #40. 
@Jass, low rates. Accommodation unsurpassed. 


SAXONIA, 20 JULY, WINTER RATES. 
“ALEXANDER MARTIN, Agent, 
be, be State St., Boston, Mass. 


Third 





ADs RONDACKS. 
AND 


THE WAWBEEK cos. 


ON UPPER SARANAC LAKE. 


Pure in dole Golf Lin 
ore Pei Bodo ree 8, Boating, ae 


Send for illv strated booklet to 
J. BEN HART, Pr. oprietor, Wawbeek, N.Y. 


Fishing 





HURCH 


ARPETS 





GOING ABROAD ON A BICYCLE TRIP? 
Send for “ Bicycling Notes for Tourists Abroad.” 


LEYLAND LINE 


Every Wednesday, 
BOSTON-—LIVERPOOL: LONDON 
, First ty 3 #40 and $45 upwards, after July 10, 


Splendid steamer ** Devonian” (new), 11,000 tons, 
uly 10; * Cestrian,” 9,000 tons, July 17; “ Winifredian” 
(new), 10,500 tons, July 24; “* Cale onian” (new), 6, 
tons, duly 13, to Londen; “ Therian ” (new), 6,000 tons, 
July 25, to London. 


F. O. HOUGHTON & CO., Gen’! Agents, 
Telephone 1359 Main. 116 State Street, Borion 








PAN-AMERICAN BUFFALO. 


Hote} and private house accommodations secure:! for 
visitors. All prices. Old established Tourist Agency. 


Fuil information on ap plication. 
AMERICAN GUIDE AND COURIER COMPANY. 
220 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass.. Tel. 3872 Mai. 





IN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS PLEASE MEN- 
TION THAT THE ANNOUNCEMENT WAS SEEN 
IN.THE CONGREGATIONALIST. 





AT MANU 
FACTURERS 
PRICES. 


WASHMINCTON 


58 


JoHN H. Pray & Sons Co., 
CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY. 


ST., 
OPP. BOYLSTON ST. 


BOSTON. 
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Don’? think that eruption of yours can’t be cured. 
Take Hood’s Sarsaparilla—its virtue is its power to 
curt 

THE healthy child should have Mellin’s Food be- 
cause it will keep him healthy, while the sickly 
child should have Mellin’s Food because it is nour- 
ishing and suitable and gives strength and vitality. 


A PLEA FOR HEALTH.—Many persons will be 
interested in the curious advertisement which we 








print in another column today, entitled “ Buying 
Health.” Paradoxical as it may. sound, while 
health eannot be bought, bad health ean be avoided 
py a trifling expenditure, and the Paine Furniture 
Company show how it can be done. 
Educational 





t PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York 
ecommends teachers to colle; schools, families. 
ee \ se Pp arents about schools. -” ” 
WM. J. PRATT, Manager. 








be THEOLOGICAL 
MAINE, BANGOR. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


Full regular course in all de; meena 8 with addi- 
tional instruction in New “Sept 8. 1 baa En- 





trance examination Thursday, » 9A. M. 
For Catalogue or nad = Hn oly ‘apply to 
Prof - Beckwith Bangor, Me. 





> ASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 
BOSTON EVANGELICAL INSTITUTE 
Boston Station R. 

This school reorganized is in the care of efficient 
instructors and prepares young people for all Chris- 
tian work. Its course of study is carefully arranged 
for ‘particulars The next term begins Sept. 18, 1901. 
For particulars , inquiry may be made of Rev. . Henry 
C. Graves, esident, Somerville. 5 OF 
R. C. Rabberies; tea. Secretary, Boston, — 





~ CoNNECTICUT, HARTFORD. 
Year opens Sept. 25th, 1901. 
H A R Therough — ne for i. Dotlegs 
Special courses in Missions and 
Sunday School Work. Apply to E | N A x Y 
Prof. M. W. N . Saas Hartford, Conn. 








CONNECTICUT, NEW HAVEN. 


YALE DIVINITY SCHOOL, 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


Teri opens Sept. 26. For catalogue or information, 
address PROF. G. B. STEVENS. 


MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 


Andover Theological Seminary. 


Niuety-fourth year begins Sept. 18,1901. Full faculty. 
Thorough instruetion for college graduates in all 
branches of theological study. Elective system. Large 
library, Buildings recently renovated; heated by steam 
throughout. 

For catalogues and information address 

President of the Faculty. 





ILLINOIS, CHICAGO. 


Chicago Theological 
Seminary 


Begins its 44th year a. 25th. Full courses leading to 
diploma and B. D. Le. Gm Seminary Settlement for 
practical work. Rey. 5 nsom, from South Aiciom, 
resident missionary lecturer. Financial aid according to 
scholarship standing. Fellowship, the income of $10, 

two years, for each class. For further information ad- 
dress Prof. H. M. ScoTT, 520 W. Adams St., Chicago, Ill. 








MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. 
GORDON BIBLE AND MISSIONARY 
TRAINING SCHOOL 


Thirteenth Year 
Rev. EMORY W. pail ~ D. .:+.-.+ President 
Rey. JOHN ae MCELW - Superintendent 
‘ rendon “Street Baptist Chure 
Mrs. A. J. deaten 182 W. Brookline St. reapans A 
This school provides a course of training for 

nie and women who desire a thorough knowle hey rH) 
God's Word for pooner useiulness in His service at 
home and abroac 

mgelical, Interdenominational, Smritual, Practical. 
hool opens Wednesday, Oct. 9, 1901. Tuition Free. 
Seud for prospectus to Superintendent or Secretary. 


~ 


8 








NEW HAMPSHIRE 
NEW HAMPSHIRE, TILTON. 


ew Hampshire 
Conference Seminary, 


TILTON, N. H. 

Few schools charging $500 offer equal advantages. 
A generous endowment has given this school an ex- 
ceptional'y ample equipment. Expenses $178. Broad 
courses of study. Fine buildings and situation. Three 
hours from Boston. Send for catalogue. 








GEORGE L, PLIMPTON, A. M., Principal. 
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Educational 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MASSACHUSETTS, WABAN. 


THE WABAN SCHOOL! ‘472" 
WABAN HALL for Boys WINDSOR HALL for Girls 
J. H. PILLSBURY and ANNA M. Goopynow, Principals 











MASSACYUSETTS, WEST NEWTON. 


The Allen English and Classical School 


West Newton, Massachusetts. Both sexes. Pre- 
ares for colleges. One instructor to every seven pupils. 
ealthful location. Fine athletic grounds. Catalogue. 





MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER. 


The Worcester Polytechnic Institute 
Worcester, Mass. Courses of Study in Mechanical, 
Civil and “Slee trical Engineering and Chemistry. 200: 
page catalogue, showing appointments secured by grad- 
uates, mailed feee- Expenses low. 34th year. 

J. K. MARSHALL, Registrar. 





MASSACHUSETTS, LOWELL. 


Rogers Hall School 

For Girls. Certificate admits to Smith, Vassar, 

Wellesley and Wells. Four acres for ‘outdoor 
Golf, Basket Bill, Tennis. Address 


Te) sports. 
Mrs. E. P. UNDERHILL, M. A., Prin., Lowell, Mass. 





~~ ‘MASSACHU SETTS, WORCESTER. 


MISS KIMBALL’S HOME SCHOOL 


FOR GIRLS. 


Pleasant home. Excellent instruction. Several courses 


of study. a preparatory. Permanent home and 
care for motherless girls. Descriptive circular sent on 
application. Worcester, Mass. 





MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. 


College of Physicians and Surgeons. 
Standard requirements. Allowance for service in 
Dispensary and Hospital. Twenty-second year opens 
Fy 17th. Ample instruction in actual practice. 

JACKSON, A. M., M.D., REG’R. Near City 
Hosp vital. Shawmut Avenue, Boston, Mass. 





MASSACHUSETTS, WELLESLEY HILLS. 


Rock Ridge Hall 


aims to fit boys for the great responsibilities and o oppes 
tunities of American life. rrepares for leading colleges 
and scie: tifie schools. 

Dr. R. G. White, Prin., Weilesiey Hills, Mass. 





MASSACHUSETTS, NORTON. 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


REV. SAMUEL V. COLE, A. M., D.D., President 


67th year begins Sevt. 18. Endowed college prepara- 
pom! with advanced courses for high school graduates 
others not wishing full college course. Native 
French and German; music and art. Steam heat, 
electric lighting, etc. New brick dormitory just added: 
Gymnasium, tennis, golf, extensive grounds. Beauti- 
fully and healthfully located, within 30 miles of Boston. 
Christian home influences. For catalogue address the 
president, Norton, Mass. 





MASSACHUSETTS, AUBURNDALE. 





SEMINARY 


For Young Women, Auburndale, Mass. 
Of the Lasell Catalogue one critic 
writes: “Jt presents more right 
ideas about education in general 
and the best development of girl 
in particular, than any such book 
I have ever examined, Of your |f% 
marvelous success in reducing those i 
ideas to practice, you already IF 
know my opinion,” Student hfe 
at Lasel! is happy, healthy, earnest }R 
and parents agree it is in all ways 
rofitable for their daughters. 
per year; no hme ppm extras. 
Write for catalog 
Cc. C. BRA AGDON, ‘Principal, 
Auburndale. Mass. 

















MASSACHUSETTS, BRADFORD. 














‘Bradford — 
Academy 


1805. 1901. 


The oldest seminary for young ladies in 
the country. Situated amid 25 acres of 
beautiful grounds in healthful location. 
One hour’s ride from Boston. Complete 
modern equipment Resident instructor of 
athletics. Classical, scientific, special and 
optional courses. Also college preparatory 
course. | 

For catalogue, address 


Miss LAURA A. KNOTT, Principal, | 








Entered as second-class mail. Composition by Thomas Todd 


Bradford, Mass. 
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Educational 
MASSA CHUSETTS 
MASSACHUSETTS, WELLESLEY. 


The Wellesley School bors 








Prepares for College. Much attention is given to de- 


velopment of ae. Special inducements offered 
to young boys. Apply 
EDWARD ‘audderinn BENNER, Wellesley, Mass. 





MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. : 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY tengo advan “4 

of every kind. 144 
structors. 1 Students from 92 opty wey 21 
Foreign countries end from 35 American States and 
Territories. WILLIAM F. WARREN, President. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY #2. %ottexe ,Grequates 
qucion im eneereee SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY 
hundred moleon ‘Fifty y-fourth Year opens Sept. 18. 
Address Dean, M. D. BUELL, 12 Somerset St. 

For College Graduates 


BOSTON UNIVERSIT 100 special Scholarships 
om each. Lecated close to SCHOOL OF LAW 


Courts. Four hundred ~ Bi a0 berate 
students last year. Opens Oct. 2. Address Dean, 8. ¢ 8. C. 
BENNETT, Isaac Rich Hall, Ashburton Place. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY A! Sotiege Graduatesare 
craunination., Excention- SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 


facilities. Opens Oct.3. Address Dean, J. P. SUTHER- 
LAND, 295 Commonwealth Ave. 


BOSTON UNIVERSI Five hundred students 


wus vin Ur in attendance. Elective 


courses . great COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS 


variety. Amis. 
sion Boats c sertificating schools without examination. All 
the collegiate degrees. Opane Sept. 19. Address Dean, 
W. E. HUNTINGTON, 12 Somerset St. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY fsco2'etana tsi 
sewrss gf 4.8 GRADUATE DEPARTMENT 


anc 
Bean, 8 fraowse only. Opens Sept. 19. Address 
Dean, B. BOWNE, 12 Somerset St. 





























RHODE ISLAND 
RHODE ISLAND, PROVIDENCE. 


FRIENDS SCHOOL 


Providence, KR. I. Founded by Friends over a cen. 
tury ago, but open to all denominations. Endowed. 
Eighteen States ceprenenied last year. one combina 
tion of school and home life. $ a year 


AUGUSTINE JONES, LL.B., ‘Principal. 








RHODE ISLAND, KINGSTON. 





The Rhode Island College of Agriculture 
and Mechanic Arts. Kingston, R. 1. 
A technical-scientific college for young men and 


young women. Courses in A riculture, F Sy anegeae 
and Electrical Engineering, Chemistry, Biol ogy and 
Genera] Science lead to the degree of B.S Prepar- 


atory Department. Dormitories. Tuition free, Send 
for illustrated Catalogue. 


J. H. WASHBURN, Ph. D., Pres. 

















CONNECTICUT 
CONNECTICUT, NORWALK. 


MRS. ‘MEAD’S SCHOOL for Girls, 


“Hillside,’’ Norwalk, Conn. 


Admits to leading colle; Mis. wee studies for girls who 
do not go to college. MEAD, Prin. 








CONNECTICUT, LAKEVILLE. 










Tug TACONIC 


CHOOL 
Lakeville, Conn. 
A beautiful school for 
irls, after the highest 
Yew England standards, 
in ajovely lake and moun- 
tain region. 
For circular and particu- 
lars, address the Principal, 
Miss LILIAN DIXON, A. B. 
(Bryn Mawr and Wellesley.) 











NEW YoRK 





NEw YoRK, NEWBURGH-ON-HUDSON. 


The Misses Mackie’s 


SCHOOL FOR CIRLS 


Newburgh-on-Hudson, N.Y. Certificate given in 
both General and College Preparatory Courses. 








PENNSYLVANIA 





PENNSYLVANIA, PHILADELPHIA. 


IVY HOUSE 
Preparatory to Bryn Mawr and other colleges. Ad- 
dress Miss MARY E. STEVENS, 59 High Street, Ger- 
mantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 





PENNSYLVANIA, BRYN MAWR. 


The Misses Shipley’s School for Girls 


PREPARATORY TO BRYN MAWR COLLEGE 


Bryn Mawr, Pa. Ten miles from Philadelphia. 
Number limited. Individual attention. Athletic and 
outdoor life. 
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COPYRIGHT 1901 BY THE PROCTER & GAMBLE CO. CINCINNATI 


=)O save the colors have your laundress use only 
1Ivory Soap; furnish it yourself if necessary to make 
certain that she does use it. 
Ivory Soap will do a lot of washing and may save from 
ruination the coloring of more than one fine garment. 


A quarter’s worth of 


IVORY SOAP —99*t@ PER CENT. PURE. 





Religious Notices 


tical notices, addresses of ministers, 
ete.. sap h pepe this hondiog at ten cents a line. 











AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wal) 
St., New York. ——— April, 1833. Object: to 
improve the moral and social condition of seamen. Sus 
tains chaplains and missionaries; promotes temperance 
homes and boarding Louses in lead ing —— at home 
and abroad; provides libraries for outgo’ 7 ve vessels 
publishes the Satlor’s Magazine, Seaman's Friend and 
f. 


ntributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
the main office of the society at New York. 

Rev. Dr. CHARLES A. STODDARD, President. 
Rev. W. C. STITT, Secretary. 

W. ©. StuRGES, Treasurer. 


THE WESTFIELD CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, Daniel- 
son, Ct, wili celebrate its centennial, Tuesday, Sept. 
24 Thursday, an 1901. Among the speakers from 
— will 6 Hon. William T. Harris, LL. D., Wash- 
D. C.; ss Mary E. Woolley, LL. D., president 
Me Helyoke voller e; Rev. Francis E. Clark D. D., Bos- 
ton; Rev. Robert "Hutchins, D. D., Fostoria, O.; and 
others of national reputation. All’ absent or former 
members are cordially invited to be present and are 
asked to communicate as soon as may be with 
REV. 8. 8S. Warasws, Pastor. 


Subscribers’ Wants 


Notices under this heading, not exceeding five lines (eight 
words to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each isertion. 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. 














Wanted. In the country, children to board. Good 
home, kind care. Address Box 194, Saxonville, Mass. 


Reoms and beard in the Lay College and Dewing 
Memorial ry at Crescent Beach, Revere. Rooms 
from fs po 5. ye week. Board for ‘gentlemen, $4.50, 
for ladi — discount on board to clergymen and 
their families. Address JP. Bixt ny. 








IN CORRESPONDENCE SUGGESTED 
by announcements in our ADVERTISING COLUMNS, 
please mention that the advertisement was seen in 





The Congregationalist. 





SACRED SONGS No. I. 


Over 830,000 Copies Sold. 
208 pages, for Sunday Schools, Prayer Meetings, etc. 
Board covers, $25 per r 100. Sample, 2 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York and Chicare. 
For Sale by CONG. S. S. & PUB. SOCIETY, Boston and Chicago. 


a Our New Map of 


EGYPT and SINAI. 


Only 50 Cents, Postpaid. 


Heretofore there has been no map of this 
portion of Bible Lands with which our 
Sunday School Lessons for the coming months 
are concerned except at a high price. This 
new map is 33 by 46 inches in size, prepared 
from latest surveys, showing mountains, 
valleys, etc., as well as all important places 
mentioned in the lessons. It is printed on 
tough paper and sells at 50 cents, postpaid. 
The same on cloth $1.00, postpaid. Every 
Sunday School needs such a map during the 
next six months. 





soston The Pilgrim Press cuicaco 












A perfect article. No tacks re- 
quired. Notice name on roller 
when buying your shades. 
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Event and Comment 


The Cincinnati con- 
vention of Christian 
Endeavor, whose closing sessions we 
chronicle elsewhere, will prove memora- 
ble to Congregational young people in any 
review which may be made of these re- 
markable gatherings. At a rally of the 
denominational forces at the Walnut 
Hills Church, where Dr. D. N. Beach pre- 
sided, a forward step was taken indicating 
a marked advance in the manifestation 
of the missionary spirit of the societies. 
It was Dr. 8. B. Capen’s suggestion that 
the time was ripe to put into concrete 
form the spirit which has long been mani- 
fest among the youth of our churches. 
He proposed the establishment of a fund 
for the support of a field secretary in 
China, who should do for that empire 
what Rey. F. 8. Hatch is accomplishing 
so successfully in India. It was Dr. 
Clark’s happy thought that this pledge 
should be made in the name of Mary 
Morrill, Anna Gould and Horace Pitkin. 
At once there was a flood of pledges from 
individuals and societies, from many 
states and from India, Africa and China. 
The amount needed for one year will be 
at least $2,000. At the rally $1,000 was 
pledged. Dr. Capen, Dr. Clark and 
Treasurer Shaw were appointed to nom- 
inate a special committee to carry for- 
ward the plan. The Christian Endeavor 
officials express great pleasure at this 
unexpected auxiliary to the forces in 
China. Dr. Ament is confident that 
much good will come from such an ap- 
pointment in the assistance rendered the 
missionary. There is known to be a sub- 
ject of Great Britain whose character and 
education amply qualify him for such a 
position. The secretary will accomplish 
most who comes to the field without 
special training as a missionary, but with 
practical knowledge of the workings of 
the organization. Even during the first 
two years, while occupied with the lan- 
guage, he would easily be of great service. 
Probably his residence would be in 
Shanghai. 


A Martyrs’ Memorial 


What does it mean 
that “C,” the un- 
known writer of admirable homilies on 
aspects of women’s life and home doings 
in the New York Evening Post, feels called 
upon to state what would seem to be 
axiomatic, namely, that no reputable 


Gambling in the Home 


woman will tolerate gambling in her. 


home, or permit her daughter or her 
daughters’ friends to take money tainted 
in such a way? Has it really come to 
pass, as has been intimated openly of late, 
that gambling is rampant in the higher 
social circles of our large cities; that young 
men now hesitate to accept invitations 


to certain homes for fear that they will 
be despoiled of their none too ample earn- 
ings by being solicited to gamble after 
they enter doors of men and women who 
stand high in church and state? The 
mere raising of the question gives special 
interest to Dr. Stimson’s article on this 
subject in this week’s issue. 


We hear that plans are 
making to hold simul- 
taneous missions in prin- 
cipal cities of the United States next 
winter, as was done in England last 
winter. If the attempt is made, its pro- 
moters may profit by a careful study of 
the English plan and its results. We 
doubt somewhat the value of the simul- 
taneousness of the effort. Great labor 
was put forth, much machinery prepared 
and set in motion and the meetings were 
much talked about. The novelty of the 
scheme attracted general attention, but 
a repetition of it would not probably call 
forth the same interest. In some places 
there was a marked spiritual quickening. 
In others the efforts were ineffective. 
The comparisons made between the work 
of different ministers who temporarily 
became evangelists was not always help- 
ful either to the successful or the unsuc- 
cessful ones. If the successes in some 
places could .be estimated in connection 
with the discouragements in others, the 
conclusion might be drawn that the less 
elaborate methods of other years, when 
Christian leaders in each city or town 
made their own plans, have brought as 
large numbers into the churches. We 
shall not be surprised if the year. books 
of English denominations for 1901 give 
little indication in the increase of church 
members of the simultaneous mission. 


A Simultaneous 
Mission in America 


The Dominion Alliance The is, Soe of tem- 

perance in Canada 
was well illustrated last week at the an- 
nual meeting of the Dominion Alliance 
in Toronto. On this question the presi- 
dent, Mr. J. R. Dougall of Montreal, 
placed Canada in the forefront among 
the nations, but declared that prohibi- 
tion to be effective must have behind it 
in the country a strong temperance senti- 
ment. Governmental control of the 
liquor traffic was earnestly debated, and 
though warmly supported by several 
speakers, was yet defeated by a large 
majority. Little hope was expressed of 
maintaining the Manitoba prohibitory 
measure, now in the courts, but, accord- 
ing to Hon. J. W. Sifton, the representa- 
tive of that province, the fight would 
continue until such a law was secured. 


Among the more practical decisions of 
the alliance were the acceptance of pro- 
hibition as the only settlement of the 
liquor question, the support of parlia- 
mentary candidates’ pledge to this, the 
restriction in the meantime of the traffic 
by the provincial legislatures to the full 
extent of their constitutional powers, 
strong censure for the violation of the 
canteen law at the military camps and 
an earnest plea for its better enforce- 
ment, and greater thoroughness and efii- 
ciency in temperance instruction in the 
schools. 


The Roman Catholic 
esti Peas am °f diocese of Boston con- 

tributed $22,742 last 
year for foreign missions, carried on 
under the auspices of the Society for the 
Propagation of the Faith, with its cen- 
tral councils in France. This is the ban- 
ner record for a North American diocese, 
and very good compared with the giving 
of the European countries. South Amer- 
ica, with its hundreds of thousands of 
adherents and its vast wealth, contrib- 
uted only $32,861 last year. The <Aca- 
demia of this society, organized among 
the theological students of St. John’s 
Seminary, Brighton, Mass., systemati- 
cally studies the foreign missionary work 
of the church. Thus the young priests 
when they go forth have definite knowl- 
edge, as well as the missionary impulse. 
So far all seems good. But when the 
statement of the objects and methods of 
this Society for the Propagation of the 
Faith is studied, such facts as these ap- 
pear: ‘Conditions of membership. 1. To 
recite for the above intention, formed 
once for all, the Our Father and Hail, 
Mary, of the morning or evening prayers, 
adding the following invocation: St. 
Francis Xavier, pray for us.” As “‘spirit- 
ual favors” to members the prayers of 
the missionaries arise, and plenary and 
partial are promises which are applicable 
to souls in purgatory. 


Bishop O’Connell, the 
brs Ae ’ Amer- new head of the Ro- 
presherrt pe mam man Catholic diocese 
of Maine, in his recent address before the 
Catholic Union of Boston, described the 
pope as weeping to see “the bad (in 
Europe) so ungrateful and the good so 
pusillanimous.” He told how he had 
often “brought color to the cheek and 
light of hope to the eye of the aged pon- 
tiff” by describing the loyalty of Ameri- 
can Catholics. Then, after repeating the 
message of affection of the pope, Bishop 
O’Connell exclaimed: ‘‘Thank God that 
in our land the church is free and untram- 
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meled; if it does not grow and strengthen 
it will be only our fault. Will it ever 
come to see its own children turn their 
arms against her? God forbid! Yet 
France was once loyal and Spain most 
filial.” This is suggestive. It is a splen- 
did tribute to the policy of separation Of 
church and state for which the papacy, 
historically speaking, has had nothing 
but condemnation ; and also is a tribute 
to the Protestantism which is so tolerant 
as to make the United States a more 
hopeful home for Roman Catholicism 
than ancient Italy and Spain. 


Missionaries in China 
have keenly felt the 
censure passed on them 
by theirown countrymen. They have been 
at great disadvantage in being at so long 
a distance from home that they have not 
heard of these criticisms until the im- 
pressions made by them have been fixed 
on the public mind, while the occasions 
themselves have been forgotten by many 
of their readers. The China Missionary 
Alliance has recently issued a statement 
signed by representatives of leading mis- 
sionary boards, which their signers say 
expresses the views of nine-tenths of all 
Protestant missionaries in China. The 
points taken up are that missionaries 
were responsible for the uprising, and 
that they have manifested an un-Chris- 
tian spirit in suggesting punishment of 
those guilty of the massacres. The first 
charge has been, we think, fully refuted 
by those competent to speak for the mis- 
sionaries. Concerning the second charge 
the missionaries thus speak: 

If governments are the ministers of God’s 
righteousness, then surely it is the duty of 
every Christian government not only to up- 
hold the right but to put down the wrong, and 


Missionaries Defend- 
ing Themselves 


equally the duty of all Christian subjects to 


support them in so doing. For China, as for 
‘Western nations, anarchy is the only alterna- 
tivetolaw. Both justice and mercyrequire the 
judicial punishment of the wrong-doers in the 
recent outrages. For the good of the people 
themselves, for the upholding of that standard 
of righteousness which they acknowledge and 
respect, for the strengthening and encourage- 
ment of those officials whose sympathies have 
‘been throughout on the side of law and order, 
and for the protection of our own helpless 
women and children and the equally helpless 
sons and daughters of the church, we think 
that such violations of treaty obligations, and 
such heartless and unprovoked massacres as 
have been carried out by official authority or 
sanction, should not be allowed to pass un- 
punished. It is not of our personal wrongs 
that we think, but of the maintenance of law 
and order, and of the future safety of all for- 
eigners residing in the interior of China, who, 
it must be remembered, are not under the ju- 
risdiction of Chinese law, but, ‘according to 
the treaties, are immediately responsible to, 
and under the protection of, their respective 
governments. 


Prof. Flinders Petrie recently 
completed at the Royal Insti- 
tute of London a series of lec- 
tures on The Rise of Civilization in 
Egypt. In these lectures he reviewed his 
wonderful researches of the last ten 
years. By a comparison of the inscrip- 
tions and contents of tombs and of pottery 
found in excavations he has arranged a 
scale of fifty divisions, each approximat- 
ing a generation of prehistoric time. In 
many instances the sequence of burial is 
plainly that of father and son. He be- 
lieves that flint weapons and tools dis- 
covered were in use 11,000 years ago, and 


Prehistoric 
Civilization 
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that the materials of personal and house- 
hold use which have been found enable 
us to understand the people of the valley 
of the Nile 8,000 years ago as intimately 
as those of the days of Charlemagne. 
We have before us.a necklace which Pro- 
fessor Petrie says was taken from a 
tomb of an Egyptian woman who was 
buried 4,500 years ago. But there are 
combs and pendants for the support of 
veils, and carved ornaments for the hair, 
which were worn by maidens of Egypt 
more than 2,000 years before the necklace 
was made. Jewels, linen, ivory draught 
boards, sets of ninepins, balls-and coun- 
ters, all of exquisite workmanship, with 
inscribed tablets, stone vases and seals 
with royal names, indicate a refined life, 
a high degree of civilization and, perhaps, 
an ancient society existing before the 
date which we used to regard as that of 
the creation of the world. Pictures and 
images show also that complex races 
mingled together in that far-off time. 
The Egyptian, the Negro and the Euro- 
pean had already produced types of the 
mulatto. The mystery of the being of 
human life and of the transition from 
savagery to civilization is apparently as 
far from solution as ever, but the cur. 
tains that hide the past are being lifted, 
and greater discoveries than have yet 
been made no doubt await us, soon to be 
revealed. 


Dr. Henry H. Jessup of 
Syria states some interest- 
ing facts concerning a re- 
markable volume in Arabic recently is- 
sued at Cairo by Kasim Beg, entitled ‘‘ Al 
Mir’at al Jadidat’”—The New Woman. 
The author is a Moslem occupying the 
position of legal counselor, and the un- 
usual feature of the book is its advocacy 
of the abolition of polygamy, the veil 
and the harem, and also of the education 
of women and girls, and its claim that 
under certain circumstances a Moslem 
woman should have the right to divorce 
her husband. The Mufti of Egypt has 
just issued a Fetwa giving woman the 
right in certain cases to divorce her 
husband, and this Fetwa is incorporated 
into this volume. The book has had a 
great sale in Egypt. It has been replied 
to by a Damascus Moslem of the Old 
School, who insists that the Koran re- 
quires the subjection and veiling of 
woman and enforces the customs now in 
vogue in the Mohammedan world con- 
cerning her. The agitation of the ques- 
tion among Moslems themselves is signi- 
ficant as well as hopeful. The campaign 
for the emancipation of Moslem women 
seems to have begun in Egypt, and we 
may hope that it will extend to other Mo- 
hammedan communities. A learned Mos- 
lem convert to Christianity, Sheikh Mi- 
chaiel, is conducting preaching services 
every Wednesday night in Boulak, near 
Cairo, and Moslems attend in large num- 
bers. He has published three volumes in 
vindication of Christianity as superior to 
Islam in many fundamental particulars. 
The Christian leaven works silently and 
its fruits.appear in due time. 


The New Mos- 
lem Woman 


It is fashionable in some 
quarters to put the chief 
blame for non-attendance 
upon church upon the churches them- 
selves. They are stigmatized either as 


Not Despising 
the Back Seat 
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cold or as expensive luxuries. Granting 
for a moment that the charge is in some 
cases true, is there no responsibility upon 
the man who persists in being an out- 
sider? When the late Eleazer Boynton 
of Medford came to Boston to begin 
business as a youth, with only his hands 
and his brains as capital, he made a cir. 
cuit of the churches and finally decided 
that he would like to worship at Mt. 
Vernon Church, where Dr. Kirk was 
then preaching and at the height of his 
popularity. Seeking to hire a seat, the 
young man was shown in succession a 
number, the price of which almost 
equaled his own modest salary. ‘Have 
you no cheaper seats?” he bravely asked, 
and after a little canvassing of possibili- 
ties he selected a seat in the last aisle in 
the house. With such a determined dis- 
position to honor God in his sanctuary 
Sunday by Sunday, and to live within 
his means despite the strict contrast it 
necessitated between him and his fel- 
low-Christians, it is no wonder that 
Eleazer Boynton built up not only a 
fortune, but a character, and will long be 
remembered as one of the most influen- 
tial Christian laymen this old common- 
wealth has known. We commend his ex- 
ample to the young Christian at the out- 
set of a career, success in which will 
depend on the amount of courage which 
he can muster at the turning points of his 
life. 


At a recent Sunday 
school convention 
a listener was surprised to find that one 
difficulty which seemed to be common to 
all the schools was an over-sensitiveness 
on the part of officers and teachers. By 
the confession of representatives of sev- 
eral schools of different denominations, 
few Sunday school workers were willing 
to be told of their faults, even though 
criticisms and suggestions were made in 
the most kindly spirit. In one school the 
superintendent makes a practice of reach- 
ing the school a minute or two behind 
time, thus setting an example of tardiness 
which the scholars are quick to follow, 
but it seems certain that if any one 
should say anything to him about it he 
would resign at once. In another, 4 
teacher is in the habit of spending a few 
minutes on the lesson and the rest of the 
time talking on indifferent subjects, but 
if any one should speak to her about it 
she would give up the class.° In another, 
the members of the adult Bible class in- 
sist on whispering all through the opening 
and closing exercises, but if their atten- 
tion should be called to the bad example 
they are setting they would surely take 
offense and probably break up the class. 
The first and natural thought in regard to 
such cases is one of wonder that Christian 
men and women should be so weakly 
sensitive. There is, of course, too much 
unreasonable and unsympathetic criti- 
cism which is hard to bear, but strength 
and high purpose must always welcome 
help toward better methods of work. 


A Weakness of Workers 


3 A grapple to the death 

The Strike’in the between the enormous 
Steel Industry . . 

aggregation of capital 

known as the steel trust and organized 

laborers in its employ has come, sooner 

than was expected even by those who 
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foresaw its inevitability. After several 
days of conference last week, in which 
representatives of all the interests con- 
cerned assembled from all parts of the 
country were in conference, the heads of 
the steel plants involved decided that 
they could not accept the major conten- 
tion of the laborers. The conference dis- 
solved and President Shaffer of the Amal- 
gamated Association of Iron, Steel and 
Tin Workers ordered out on strike the 
49,000 men employed in the works of 
the American Sheet Steel Company, the 
American Steel Hoop Company, and the 
American Tin Plate Company near Pitts- 
burg, the conflict at first to be confined 
to these parts of the greater organization 
—the steel trust. The issue involved is 
not for wages, which were never higher, 
nor for hours, which were never shorter, 
but for decision by these companies 
which will lead them to ‘‘ unionize” fac- 
tories of theirs not now under the control 
of the Amalgamated Association. Com- 
ing at a time when these companies 
are crowded with orders, when their mills 
are running night and day, Sundays in- 
cluded, when they need to do business in 
order to make the vast consolidation 
recently affected a success, the attack 
from the labor organizations is calculated 
to force concessions that in other times 
and under other circumstances would not 
be granted. But as yet the capitalists 
hold out for the right of non-union labor 
to exist and have a foothold in Pittsburg 
in the iron and steel industry. Should 
the strike extend and persist, it will seri- 
ously affect the many lines of business 
dependent on supplies of steel and iron ; 
and should it take on forms of violence 
similar to those which in bygone years 
made the name of Carnegie less popular 
than it now is, the American public will 
have a chance to determine whether it 
will give its sympathies to those who 
would make labor a monopoly. Of 
course it is apparent that in pursuing its 
present course the Amalgamated Associa- 
tion is taking a leaf out of the book of 
history written by organized capital, and 
is employing tactics which have been 
taught it by capital. Corporation after 
corporation, content with old methods of 
carrying on business and with its income, 
has been forced into trusts, just as now 
non-union laborers are to be forced into 
labor unions, 


A reading of the secular 
and religious British 
journals of the past 
month, with their editorial comments on 
the happenings in the Liberal party’s 
ranks and their many letters from their 
readers on the issues at stake, has re- 
vealed a state of affairs not calculated to 
encourage the lover of Great Britain. 
For, despite the indorsement given anew 
last week to Sir Henry Campbell-Banner- 
man at a gathering of the Liberal leaders, 
itis apparent to those who look beneath 
the surface that the indorsement was 
merely nominal, and a tactical move. It 
implied no lasting agreement either as to 
his satisfactoriness as a leader or as to 
the policy which he outlined as a sine qua 
non for party unity. The differences of 
opinion between men like Mr. John Mor- 
ley and Mr. James Bryce on the one hand 
and Mr. Asquith and Sir Edward Grey on 
the other are too radical to be bridged 


The Liberal Party’s 
Plight in England 


thus. Moderate opinion, fairly express- 
ing the sentiment of the rank and file not 
only of the average Liberal but of the 
average Briton, may be stated best, per- 
haps, in the terms with which the British 
Weekly defines toleration of Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman’s continued leader- 
ship of the Liberal party. According to 
it there must be “effective annexation” 
of the Dutch republics. There must be 
no impugning the patriotism of those 
who hold that the war has been a war of 
defense, not a war of aggression. There 
must be an end to calumniation of the 
soldiers at the front, who are carrying on 
a policy of war relatively humane. In all 
probability the state of affairs in the 
Liberal ranks must grow worse before it 
can grow better. When-the process of 
purging has been accomplished, the Lib- 
eral party wisely led, with new issues for 
its rallying cry, will once more challenge 
the Conservative party and call it to ac- 
count for its blunders of administration 
and its obscurantist attitude toward do- 
mestic social reforms. But no successful 
appeal to the electors can be made on 
the South African war issue. For on 
essentials there is no difference of opinion 
between the moderate men of either 
party, the Conservative or the Liberal, 
any more than there has been between 
Republicans and Democrats in this coun- 
try as to the Spanish war and its results. 


Turkey has paid to United 
States Minister Leishman, 
our representative at Con- 
stantinople, $95,000 in settlement of the 
claims of the United States against Tur- 
key for destruction of property and in- 
jury to the persons of American citizens, 
claims that have been pending since 1895, 
for the settlement of which Ministers 
Terrell, Angell, Straus have labored in- 
sistently. Most of the property damage 
grew out of the destruction of American 
mission property at Harpoot during the 
Armenian massacres, and most of the 
indemnity will go to the treasuries of the 
mission agencies then injured. 
credit is due to the various secretaries of 
state and ministers who have steadily 
brought pressure to bearon Turkey, until 
at last she has succumbed and done 
what should have been done years ago. 
In view of the chronic impecunious con- 
dition of the Turkish treasury, the cla- 
mant demands of other countries for in- 
demnities long due, and the pacific mode 
of our action, the procurement of the 
money even now is a diplomatic victory 
of no mean proportions, creditable to 
Secretary Hay especially. United States 
Consul Jewett of Sivas, now at home on 
leave of absence, is reported as saying 
that the outcome of the Spanish war 
raised the United States to a new place 
in the opinion of the Turk, and made any 
demand we might make far more likely 
to receive respectful attention. 


Turkey Pays 
the Indemnity 


The Katsura minis- 
try as yet has struck 
no hidden rock, and 
will not probably until the reassembling 
of the Diet. Its announced financial policy 
is one of caution, as becometh the situa- 
tion, national credit not being superfine 


Japanese Affairs— 
Political and Spiritual 


and the condition of the banks of the 


empire being somewhat precarious. 


Much ° 
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‘On the 14th, with appropriate cere- 
monies, Premier Katsura giving the main. 
address, the monument on the coast, 
erected as a memorial of Commodore 
Perry’s landing in Japan in 1853, was- 
dedicated, representatives of our diplo- 
matic and naval departments of staté 
being present. Japanese history was. 
radically changed by the event thus 
commemorated. It is pleasant to believe 
that as the years go by the ties between 
Japan and the United States multiply 
and solidify. These ties are spiritual, 
intellectual and material. 

Latest reports from Japan relative to 
the Pentecostal shower which the Chris- 
tian churches are now receiving indicate 
that a new era has opened from which 
great profit may be expected. The new 
converts number several thousand. The 
revival of churches and pastors is thor- 
ough. Public men, Christian and non- 
Christian, are being moved by the up- 
heaval to more reverence for the gospel 
and for the work of the church. And 
yet withal, the temper of the mission- 
aries who write about it is calm and their 
advice sensible, tending toward curbing. 
the extravagant native expectation, and 
planning for such supplementary action 
by churches and pastors as shall make 
the period of revival one that will bring 
about permanent good rather than tem- 
porary exaltation. Such, for instance, is 
Dr. D. C. Greene’s attitude as he writes 
in Mission News, just at hand. 


Reports from Peking do 
The Chinese In- ot indicate any marked 
casas laenicee change in the situation 
with respect to agreement as to the mode 
of guaranteeing the indemnity payments, 
and there are encouraging rumors of a 
reference of the matter to the Hague 
tribunal, a position for which the United 
States has stood forsome time. Japan’s 
request for special consideration, in view 
of the difference between the nominal 
value of the indemnity share due her and 
the sum she could realize upon it were 
she to go into the open market and realize 
immediately—which course she unques- 
tionably would have to pursue, has added 
to the complication. The departure of 
Prince Chun, with a large retinue of fol- 
lowers, for Berlin, to render to the Ger- 
man government those forms of repara- 
tion for the murder of the German 
minister to China which have _ been. 
agreed upon by the two governments, has 
been an interesting incident of the past 
week in Peking’s life. Signs now point 
to a return of the imperial family, since 
efforts to restore the royal quarter of the 
city to its former condition, nominally at 
least, are being carried on with an expe- 
ditiousness which seem to indicate that 
Li Hung Chang and Prince Ching are 
expecting a return. Reports from the 
vicinity of Paotingfu tell of attacks on 
Christians, and, as a consequence, re- 
newed activity of the French troops in 
that quarter. 





The Revised Version is to be issued by the 
British and Foreign Bible Society to those 
who specially ask for it. This is a concession 
from a conservative organization which has 
pleaded the restrictions of its laws against is- 
suing any version since that of 1611. This ac- 
tion may prove suggestive to the American 
Bible Society. 
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The Curse and Comfort of 
Creeds 


May a Christian examine the founda- 
tions of his belief? This question is be- 
ing earnestly discussed in great church 
assemblies. On one side it is urged that 
these foundations were laid by godly 
men ages ago, and laid forever. On the 
other hand, it is asserted that Christian 
life cannot survive unless it expresses 
vital and satisfying belief. In the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the Church of Scotland 
a few weeks ago the subject of greatest 
interest was the Confession of Faith and 
the power of the church to modify it. 
The question as stated by Principal Story 
was, ‘‘Is the Church of Scotland fettered 
and tied hand and foot mentally to the 
very forms and expressions of the seven- 
teenth century?” After three hours of 
able and sometimes heated discussion, 
the assembly practically declared in the 
affirmative—that thechurch has no power 
to modify, abridge or extend any article 
of the confession, though with an adden- 
dum expressing its confidence that office 
bearers in the church ‘will so exercise 
its jurisdiction as not to oppose the con- 
sciences of any who, while owning the 
sum and substance of the doctrine of the 
Reformed Churches, are not certain as 
to some less important determinations 
also contained in it.” 

But Dr. Glasse of Edinburgh and sev- 
eral other ministers found no comfort in 
this addendum. They repudiated the 
suggestion that their liberty of belief 
and teaching was intrusted to the chance 
action of achurch judicatory. Dr. Glasse 
declared that many were not in doubt 
about minor .matters only. He asked, 
How many ministers believed in the doc- 
trines of election or predestination or 
irresistible grace ; how often were the es- 
sential doctrines of Calvinistic theology 
taught from their pulpits? His position 
was sustained only by a small minority, 
but by listening to his address the assem- 
bly implied that a minister may exam- 
ine the foundations of his faith, though 
it did not admit that he may announce 
the results of his examination. 

The curse of creeds lies in the insistence 
that they shall be asserted as the repre- 
sentative belief of the churches after 
they have ceased to be believed. Dean 
Farrar, one of the foremost men of the 
Church of England, lately said that that 
is ‘‘the only church in ‘Christendom 
which is so stereotyped in unprogressive- 
ness as to retain the constant public reci- 
tation of a creed which dates back to the 
Dark Ages... the damnatory clauses 
of which cannot be repeated by even the 
most bigoted, ignorant and self-satisfied 
of priestly believers in their own shal- 
low infallibility without the insertion 
of immense mental reservations.” Yet 
neither the Episcopal Church of England 
nor the Presbyterian Church of Scot- 
land bows under a heavier theological 
burden than ecclesiastical bodies in Amer- 
ica which insist on formal affirmation of 
statements of doctrine that have become 
obsolete and are repudiated by the moral 
and intellectual sense of many who affirm 
them. The doctrine of mental reserva- 
tion, which ministers of some denomina- 
tions and of some of our own theological 
seminaries seem forced to adopt, is one 
of the most vicious of all heresies. 


Notwithstanding all this, it is a satis- 
faction to any one to have what he be- 
lieves nobly expressed in words. No 
organization is so strong as a community 
of believers in the truths which most 
exalt men. They comfort one another 
with the truths which they hold to be 
firmly established. A faith that cannot 
find expression in words, and words which 
others who hold it can adopt, is no faith 
at all. We do not doubt that men will 
continue to formulate creeds and will 
find great comfort in them and comfort 
many with them. 

The misuse of creeds ought not to lead 
to a morbid avoidance of them. English 
Congregationalists and Baptists seem to 
us to have an unreasonable repugnance 
to creeds. Dr. Joseph Parker probably 
represents faithfully his denomination in 
England when he says he never would put 
his signature to a creed, even though his 
own hand had written it. Then he pro- 
ceeds to state at length what he vows he 
surely believes and holds to be the es- 
sential faith of Congregational churches. 
So long as Congregational leaders are 
alert to interpret the intelligent belief of 
their fellows, the denomination will not 
suffer because that belief is not cast into 
an authoritative formula. 

We believe, however, that the Congre- 
gational churches in the United States 
are wiser in their position than their Eng- 
lish brethren. 
ministers to subscribe to any specific doc- 
trinal standards. But our National Coun- 
cil never more satisfactorily stated the 
principle which prevents schisms in our 
body and fosters the growth of intelligent 
and vital belief than in its declaration 
nine years ago: ‘As a basis of fellow- 
ship, we have certain creeds of acknowl- 
edged weight, to be used not as tests, but 
as a testimony ; and we have also, in ec- 
clesiastical councils and associations of 
churches, recognized organs for express- 
ing the fellowship and declaring the faith 
held by our churches to be essential, as 
well as guarding the liberty of thought 
generally allowed in our churches.” 





Welcome! A Party of Oppo- 

sition 

The drift of events in this country of 
late has impressed upon its more thought- 
ful citizens the need of a better party of 
opposition. They had refused to believe 
that the time had come in this country 
when government by party should be set 
aside, and until it is set aside by some- 
thing better a party of opposition, intelli- 
gently led, boldly stating its platform and 
appealing persuasively to the electors, is 
a vital necessity. The citizens who thus 
believe rejoice, therefore, at the action of 
the Ohio Democratic convention last 
week, irrespective of their agreement or 
disagreement with the platform adopted. 
They see that one of the great historic 
parties is again selecting its candidates 
and formulating its platforms with a pur- 
pose to challenge the party in power and 
force it to answer rationally for its course, 
at the polls. Such action implies debate 
in and out of Congress. It implies a re- 
alignment of voters, the severing of ties 
hitherto binding. It implies life in the 


body politic, and not stagnation-and cor- « 


ruption. 


Neither body requires its 
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The action of this convention is signifi- 
cant also because it records the passing 
away of a delusion which at intervals has 
got hold of thousands of Americans in 
other respects intelligent and moral. 
Creation of value by fiat is not a power 
vested or enduring in either state or indi- 
vidual, and the United States, while a 
powerful nation, with potentialities in 
her which astound the world, cannot ig- 
nore the experience of history or the 
practice of the leading nations of Chris- 
tendom. Mr. Bryan and his free silver 
dogma met defeat at the polls in two 
national elections. Economic facts, made 
plain to the experience of thousands 
of voters who voted for him in 1896, — 
have since given his theory the lie. 
Legislation by Congress has at last put 
us, alongside of other reputable first-class 
nations, on a gold standard. And now, 
at last, the Ohio conventior has met and 
spurned the Chicago platform and the 
free silver heresy. It is conceivable 
that the notion may flourish again at 
some future time in our history. But 
education in the schools, dollars in the 
voters’ pockets and laws of Congress may 
be counted upon probably to keep all 
future outcroppings of the delusion on a 
smaller scale relatively than we saw in 
1896. 

With this issue buried, new ones arise. 
The control of organized capital and 
labor, the extension of a civil service 
based on merit, the regulation of mu- 
nicipal monopolies, scientific dealing with 
the evils of intemperance and lust, modes 
of governing outlying national territory, 
educating alien peoples for full or partial 
citizenship in the United States, and ad- 
justing equitably tariffs between the 
United States and Europe and the United 
States and Spain’s former possessions— 
these are the vital questions of this 
period of national life. And while no one 
longs for a return to old days of rancor 
and bitter partisanship, it is legitimate to 
hope, is it not, that there may be strenu- 
ous debate and conscientious devotion to 
any principles which may be involved. 
Many will align on these issues according 
as their pocketbooks are to be affected 
for fatness or leaness. Many will devide 
in accord with sectional ambitions, sup- 
posed orreal. The patriot will decide, as 
of yore, in the light of permanent ethical 
principles, and with the good of the many 
in mind, not the enrichment of his own 
purse, or of his own industry, or of his 
own section, or of his own nation it may be. 
For as with individuals, so with nations ; 
there come times when enlightened self- 
interest has to give way to self-sacrifice. 





God’s Out-of-Door Temples 


From their study of nature men have 
drawn different, even opposite, conclu- 
sions in regard to the character of God. 
The Hebrew poets saw his glory in the 
heavens, his beneficence in the life of the 
earth. The founders of the Indian reli- 
gions found him dreadful with the lust 
and cruelty of snake and beast and the 
threat of storm and earthquake. If the 
dove is his symbol, why not the tiger? . If 
he speaks in harmonies of nature, why 


not in its discords—in the roar of the - 


cloudburst, the whine of the monkey, 
the hiss of the snake? 
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To find Godin nature one needs to have 
found him first in man and in the ideal 
and perfect Man who is the revelation of 
the character of God. Christ’s humanity 
corrects, uplifts and interprets the par- 
tial and imperfect revelation of himself 
which God has shown us in his works. 
We need the teaching of his Holy Spirit 
dwelling in us, and the spirit of rever- 
ence and worship which his presence 
prings. The world of beauty which he 
has made for our enjoyment becomes a 
temple of God when the love and awe of 
God are regnant in the soul, and only 
then. 

There is much idle talk about the need- 
lessness of social worship when a man 
may worship all alone with God in the 
still forest or by the changing sea. Asa 
matter of fact, those who are inclined to 
worship will find God present everywhere, 
but those to whom communion with God 
is not a joy will be far less likely to 
find him in the fields than in the church. 
Do men who in vacation time omit 
church-going worship more or worship 
less for their neglect? Does a Sunday 
by the shore encourage devout thought in 
minds not given to devotion ? 

The special promise of Christ’s presence 
is to social worship. It matters little 
where the two or three are gathered 
together, if they are gathered in his name. 
But aimless loitering or even quiet hours 
under green boughs or on wave-beaten 
sands must be classed as rest, not wor- 
ship. The spirit of worship may enter 
into them and they may become trans- 
formed under the influence of some rev- 
erent soul, but they can never take the 
place of purposed communion and delib- 
erate social expectation of the presence 
of Christ. Not even meditation, impor- 
tant as it is, can long do this, for the reli- 
gion of Christ in worship, as in ministry, is 
social in its purposes and belongs among 
men. 

It is wise to distinguish, therefore, be- 
tween rest and recreation, which Christ 
used and approved by his example, and 
worship, which he also used, both in pri- 
vate communion with his Father and in 
the social worship of the villages to which 
he came. Rest and recreation are duties 
to our souls and bodies and through them 
to God; but worship, deliberate worship 
alone with God and in the companionship 
of our fellow-disciples, is a channel of our 
spirit’s strength and growth into the like- 
ness to our Lord. 





In Brief 


The three leading scholars in the class of 
1901 at Harvard this year were two Germans 
and a Swede, Messrs. Freund, Bauer and 
Petersen. 





Sons of Temperance of North America, in 
annual session in Charlottetown, Prince Ed- 
ward Island, last week reported that whereas 
when the order met in 1884 it had 500,000, it 
now has only about 75,000. Why? 





George Meredith, in his poem on The Voyage 
of the Ophir (the voyage of the King of Eng- 
land’s son to Australia), suggests the nobler 
meaning of that guardianship which the 
Stronger nations of the world are coming to 
hold for its backward peoples. He says: 


Imperial means beneficent, 
And strength to service vowed. 


The new Bishop of London, Winnington- 
Ingram, went down to the East End recently 
to open new buildings at Bethnal Green, and 
the streets were aflame with bunting and 
flags in his honor. His horses were taken 
from his carriage and he was drawn through 
the streets by the adoring multitude: That 
is the kind of reception a bishop gets who 
began his London life as a social settlement 
worker. 





Bishop Leonard of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, stationed at Salt Lake, Utah, as mis- 
sionary bishop, writing in The Church Stand- 
ard on past, present and future Mormonism, 
is optimistic. He sees no marked gains of the 
sect ; makes light of the fears of those who have 
seen the hierarchy spreading a malign politi- 
cal and social influence over states ad- 
joining Utah; and pleads for peace and 
the ways of industry and education as best 
modes of counteracting the evil. 





The Universalist Leader, commenting on 
our article on the Christian Laymen of Chi- 
cago in our issue of the 6th, says that Mr. 
Charles L.-Hutchinson and others in the list 
were not properly credited to the liberal 
churches, Mr. Hutchinson being called a 
Presbyterian, whereas he is a Universalist 
and president of the Universalist General 
Convention of Illinois. The Leader implies 
that the miscrediting was intentional. Dr. 
Williams, the writer of the article, is not that 
sort of a man. 


Lord Roberts has decided that hereafter the 
use of the rifle must be the basis of training 
of recruits for the British army. Sword, 
lance and bayonet are no longer serviceable 
or to be considered. New conditions have 
forced new tactics and new weapons to the 
front. Are the leaders of the Christian army 
equally ready to put aside old methods and 
old tactics and adjust the work of the church 
to the new social conditions? That is a 
searching question, going to the center of 
many apparent or real failures of the church. 








It all depends upon the point of view from 
which you approach a question. Goldwin 
Smith, in the North American Review, re- 
cently described the Roman Catholic priests in 
Ireland as “trained under an intensely sacer- 
dotal system, and turned out in an almost hide- 
bound condition of imperviousness to the in- 
tellectual influences of the day.” The Ottawa 
Union answered by saying: “Mr. Smith 
would perhaps be surprised to be told that his 
highest praise of the Irish priesthood is con- 
tained in the last words of the above sentence.” 





The opening line of a recent article relating 
to Cape Cod has brought a distressed protest 
from a correspondent living at the tip end of 
the district referred to. He says: “‘‘ Are you 
coming to the Cape this summer?’ If you 
do, please wear hats, bonnets and shoes, also 
shirt and dress sleeves. The real natives do.” 


But, friend, the last thing the average sum- - 


mer visitor desires is to do as the “real na- 
tives” do. And while he may be most con- 
ventional and innocuous in appearance at 
home, it’s part of the vacation fun to bleach 
one’s hair in the sun, burn one’s face till it 
blisters and one’s wrists till cuffs are torture. 
At least, so we are credibly informed. Cape 
Cod sunshine and air are wonderful tonics, 
and we don’t wonder, if our correspondent 
does, that some enthusiastic persons feel they 
can’t get enough of it under ordinary condi- 
tions. 





No one more needs to keep informed of the 
life and work of the churches than the home 
missionary. He needs this knowledge for his 
encouragement in bearing heavy burdens. 
He needs it that he may encourage his people, 
that he may put in practice methods of work 
in which others find success, and that both he 
and his congregation may feel their relations 
with the whole body of churches. Nowhere 
can he get this knowledge so well as through 
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the religious newspaper. The number of 
home missionaries who ask for -The Congre- 
gationalist and are not able to pay for it 
reaches up into the hundreds. Our Publish- 
ing Society offers to pay one-half of a year’s 
subscription to every one of these applicants 
of whose need it is assured if those who 
believe in their work will contribute the 
other half, $1.50. Is there any way in which 
that amount of money will do more good? . 





A recent paragraph relating to the mu- 
sical preferences of English Wesleyans inti- 
mated a decrease of: interest in hymns of the 
Moody and Sankey type. It was based upon 
a statement in a London paper, The Metho- 
dist Times, which had been asking its Wes- 
leyan subscribers to vote for their favorite 
hymns. A later issue of that paper shows 
that the editor underestimated the number of 
gospel hymns, in the list of 500 of the most 
popular named in its columns, and that the 
footing was far more favorable to the sacred 
songs and solos which represent Mr. Sankey’s 
most recent and authoritative collection of 
hymns. While in some quarters there is un- 
doubtedly a reaction from the exclusive use of 
the type of hymn with which Mr. Moody and 
Mr. Sankey began their work in the early 
’70's, it is equally true that there has been 
a growing appreciation on the part of singing 
evangelists of the great Christian hymns; no 
book of gospel hymns today could long appeal 
to the Christian public did it not contain 
many of the standard productions. 





The Editor’s Sanctum 


82. Is it Congregational usage for a coun- 
cil to ordain to the gospel ministry one 
who is not called to a particular chnrch? 

A generation ago admission to the 
ministry without a call to a church was 
the exception, though men were oc- 
casionally ordained as evangelists. The 
usage has changed in recent years. The 
recent ordination of Professors Platner 
and Ropes, in Cambridge, Mass., illus- 
trates the change. Councils now assume 
to judge of the fitness of a candidate for 
the ministry without reference to -evi- 
dence furnished by a call to a church; 
but it is to be hoped that they still heed 
the injunction not to lay hands suddenly 
on any man. 

83. To what extent are church buildings 
owned by “proprietors of the meeting 
house” and not by the ecclesiastical 
society? Under this system, if I 
rightly understand it, pews are pri- 
vately owned by individuals, who to- 
gether own the church building, and 
pews may be rented by their owners. 
Is this the usual. state of affairs in 
New England, or in any of the New 
England States, in one denomination 
or in all? To what extent does it pre- 
vail? ‘ . 

In former days many of the church 
buildings in New England were owned 
by individuals, who formed the ecclesi- 
astical society and held the pews as their 
property. These pews were taxed for 
the support of the church and their own- 
ers could rent or sell them, transferring 
both their obligations and rights. Oc- 
casionally, I believe, an advertisement 
may still be seen offering a pew for sale 
or rent. But in most cases individual 
rights of this sort have been surrendered 
to a corporation, which often is the body 
of church members. 

34. A member of a Congfegational church 
in another city has come here to live. 
He desires to unite with our church. 
He asked his church for a general letter 
to be presented within a suitable time 
to any church he might select. The 
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church to which he sent is without a 
pastor; under the leadership of the 
clerk the church voted that they could 
not grant a letter unless they could dis- 
miss toa specified church. Ought the 
original church to grant a general letter 
(the member is admitted to be in good 
standing), and if they refuse what shall 
the member do? 

The church acted according to Congre- 
gational usage in declining to grant a gen- 
eral letter. The member should ask for 
a letter to the church he wishes to join. 
35. What books would you recommend to a 

young person seeking to form a good 
literary style as a writer ? 

A minister mentions for this purpose a 
study of the following as a beginning: 
Milton’s Prose Works, Johnson’s Lives 
of the Poets, Addison’s Essays, Macau- 
lay’s Essays, J. R. Lowell’s Essays, Car- 
lyle’s Miscellanies, Froude’s Short Stud- 
ies in Great Subjects, Ruskin’s Modern 
Painters, Stones of Venice, and Seven 
Lamps, and Walter Pater’s Essays. 

36. A Congregational church recently called 
a council and included itself in the list 
of “invited churches.”’ When the coun- 
cil met attention was called to this ir- 
regularity. The pastor of the inviting 
church insisted on the right of himself 
and a delegate chosen by his church to 
be enrolled as members of the council. 
He also stated that on a former occasion 
the name of his church was “‘inadver- 
tently”? omitted from the list of ‘invited 
churches,” and that when the council 
convened his church was added to the 
list, and its pastor and delegate accorded 
a place in the council’s membership. 
Some members of the recent council 
regarded such proceedings as irregular 
and the precedents as dangerous. We 
would like the opinion of The Congre- 

- gationalist. 

It is neither Congregational usage nor 
good sense for a church to invite itself to 
act as a member of a council which it in- 
vites to advise it. The value of a council 
is vitiated by such an intrusion, and if 
such a method were to be allowed as a 
means of influencing the action of a coun- 
cil in critical cases, the expression of fel- 
lowship by councils would soon fall into 
disrepute. A. E. DUNNING. 





The Fourth of July in London 


BY ALBERT DAWSON, OUR ENGLISH EDITOR 


The Fourth of July celebrations in 
London this year were more pronounced 
and invested with deeper interest than 
usual. This was largely due to the per- 
sonality of the chief participants. Mr. 
Choate acts like a powerful magnet, 
drawing around him, wherever he ap- 
pears, crowds of both Americans and 
Britishers. His reception was attended 
by some 2,000 of his countrymen and 
women, all of whom he individually 
shook by the hand. At the banquet of 
the American Society in London in the 
evening his, taken altogether, was per- 
haps the most interesting personality of 
the more than 400 men who sat down at 
the tables, as his certainly was the most 
racy and magnetic speech of the evening. 
The gifts and graces of the chairman, 
John Morgan Richards, Esq., also greatly 
contributed to the marked success of the 
celebration. Mr. Richards, a grandson 
of Dr. James Richards, ‘ho was profes- 
sor of Christian theology and head of the 
Auburn (N. Y.) Theological Seminary, is 
one of the most successful American 
merchants in London, having achieved 
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his success by dint of his own efforts, 
and is universally admired and respected. 
As father of “John Oliver Hobbes” 
(Mrs. Craigie), the distinguished author 
and dramatist, and as proprietor of the 
Academy, he is linked with literature. 
Mr. Richards is a deacon of the City 
Temple, and for nearly thirty years has 
been an intimate personal friend and un- 
wavering supporter of Dr. Parker. There 
is something exquisitely beautiful in the 
unrufiied friendship of these two men of 
such different types. 

It was doubtless due to this connection 
that at the banquet Dr. Parker came to 
propose the health of the President of 
the United States, after Mr. Richards 
had most felicitously toasted King Ed- 
ward VII. To get the minister of the 
City Temple to attend a public dinner, or, 
indeed, to take any night engagement, is, 
as a rule, simply impossible ; yet on this 
occasion he even outstayed the hardened 
representative of The Congregationalist. 
A delightful incident occurred before the 
speech-making began. In accordance 
with our barbarous British custom, men 
only sat down to the banquet, while a 
bevy of ladies looked on from the gallery 
of the Grand Hall of the Hotel Cecil. 
Greetings were exchanged between the 
two sexes, and nearly every man seemed 
to strive for a bow or a smile from the 
chairman’s wife, who was accompanied 
by her second daughter; but Mrs. Rich- 
ards reserved the most conspicuous mark 
of her favor for her pastor. By a trusty 
hand she dispatched to Dr. Parker a posy 
of roses, and his manner of receiving 
them was something to remember. The 
veteran preacher positively blushed with 
surprise and delight, and all through the 
evening he lingered over the flowers with 
the tenderness of deep gratitude. No 
man is more appreciative of any little 
kindness of this sort than “the most 
eloquent divine in London,” as the Hon. 
James Beck, Assistant Attorney General 
of the United States, called him. 

Dr. Parker’s speech was brief but very 
effective and was hailed with enthusiasm. 
He said: “‘I cannot forget that when the 
shadow of a domestic sorrow fell upon 
his house a little time ago, all the princi- 
pal courts in Europe cabled the President 
expressions of sincere and tender sympa- 
thy. We all rejoice to believe that the 
shadow has been dispelled and that the 
household of the President is now, re- 
garding health and comfort, in a most 
satisfactory condition. There is one ad- 
vantage which England enjoys above all 
the nations of the world—there is no 
other nation that can ever sustain the 
same relation to America that England 
sustains to it. You cannot disown your 
kin ; you have no wish to do so; we have 
no wish to do so. I believe that Great 
Britain and the United States of America 
hold the peace of the world in their own 
hands. I wish most cordially, may I say 
loyally, to identify myself with this inter- 
national gathering, and therefore, associ- 
ating myself with your citizenship, I de- 
sire to give you the health and good luck 
and long life of President McKinley.” 

Your daily newspapers will have given 
you full particulars of Mr. Choate’s fine 
speech. Beginning by setting the tables 
on a roar, he ended on the highest of all 
notes. A country, in whatever quarter 
of the globe it may be, whose leading 
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men are animated by the spirit which 
breathed through the ambassador’s speech 
cannot fail to be great. The current of 
brotherly affection ran strong and deep 
throughout the evening, warm fraternal 
sentiments being again and again ex- 
pressed by the speakers and enthusiasti- 
cally applauded by the hearers. As Mr. 
Choate remarked, ‘“‘The Fourth of July 
more and more is getting to be, not only 
an international, but a strictly Anglo- 
American festival.’ 





Current Thought 


THE FUTURE OF THEOLOGICAL SEMINA- 
RIES 


It is, indeed, possible that a closer relation- 
ship with secular ‘institutions may ultimately 
solve the problem of the theological seminary 
by raising the question whether, after all, a 
theological seminary is an absolute necessity. 
A great modern university, with its numer- 
ous optional courses of study and its thorough 
equipment in the way of libraries, museums 
and laboratories, offers an ideal training to 
young men studying for the ministry. It is 
true, it does not teach theology except in so 
far as all true learning may be regarded as 
forming a part of theology. But young men 
intending to enter the ministry could easily 
pursue a special course of theology under the 
direction of the authorities of their church. 
Their general equipment for the work of the 
ministry would be far superior to that which 
the best seminary can furnish, and the 
churches would be no longer burdened with 
the necessity of supporting a large number of 
seminaries.—New York Tribune. 


THE TURKISH INDEMNITY PAYMENT 


The sultan of Turkey, like the unjust judge 
of Scripture, has at last done for “ continual 
coming ’’ what he would not do for mere jus- 
tice. Relays of American ministers have for 
six years been politely but pressingly asking 
him when‘ he was going to pay that little bill, 
and finally, out of sheer weariness apparently, 
he has paidit. There is much wise debating 
over the question who deserves the credit for 
this result. Let us set it down to American 
patience and persistence, and have done with 
it. Secretary Hay steadily urged the righteous 
claim, and Messrs. Angell, Straus, Griscom 
and Leishmann presented it again and again, 
until at last even Turkish stolidity gave way 
and the money was forthcoming. There has 
been nothing spectacular about this method, 
no heroics, no taking the ruffian by the throat, 
but the business got done, and that, after all, 
is the chief end of diplomacy. It is triumph 
enough to have squeezed money out of a 
chronic bankrupt. Even the missionaries, 
who have been not a little impatient with the 
Government for not collecting their damages 
by means of a bombardment, must now see 
that the ways of pleasantness and peace have 
been better. The money is in hand, and 
there is no bloed on it.—New York Evening 
Post. 


MARK TWAIN’S UNFAIRNESS 


Knowing as we do the men and women 
whom America has sent to work in India, 
and the work they have actually accom- 
plished, we feel how cruel, unjust and un- 
deserved are the superficial criticisms, in the 
interests of humor and wit, which Mark 
Twain has recently been indulging in about 
American missionaries. Ifthe American pub- 
lic care to know what their missionaries are 
like, they should learn what the people for 
whom they have been sent think about them. 
It would be an ill day for the cause of Chris- 
tian propagandism in the world if what Mark 
Twain has to say about missionaries were 
taken as representing the actual truth.—T7he 
Christian Patriot (Madras, Native Indian). 
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Why Not Play Cards for Money 


Reports from London would seem to 
indicate that the gambling mania, of 
which much has been heard during the 
past winter in New York, has been quite 
as intense across the ocean. Stories 
come of fashionable ladies winning large 
sums from their guests, and of private 
hospitality being used as a cover of 
schemes for roping in young men in order 
that they may be plundered. Such stories 
have had wide vogue in New York. 
Bridge whist has been everywhere in the 
air, and, while it has been difficult to 
credit the shameful tales that have been 
current, the evidence seems now too ex- 
tensive and too direct to leave further 
room for doubt that, in the face of the 
persistent efforts of the better men of 
the city to root out the gambling houses 
that have been protected by the police 
and to break up the more.common and 
notorious forms of this flagrant vice, it 
has breken out in this new form with un- 
usual violence, and has penetrated into 
circles of society which might have been 
regarded as exempt from danger. 

Something more than denunciation is 
needed. Nor is it necessary to discuss 
the aecusation which is constantly raised 
against various forms of business when- 
ever gambling is discussed. The simple 
question why it is wrong to play games 
for money deserves a thoughtful answer. 
Whist, in particular, is so ancient and so 
beautiful a game, and offers so much of 
relaxation and pleasant interest to tired 
people in the quiet of their homes or 
gathered in the company of a few friends, 
that, in this day of excessive pressure in 
every department of life, when men and 
women alike need quiet and wholesome 
relaxation in hours of leisure, it is im- 
portant that a sharp line be drawn to 
protect a proper amusement from the en- 
croachments of a destructive vice. Game 
bling appears the moment a game is 
played for any other purpose than the 
pleasure of the game. The sin of gam- 
bling lies in its appeal to a passion—the 
greed of gain. Stealing, for example, is 
a sin, not because there is a command of 
the Decalogue which forbids it; it would 
be no less sinful if there were no such 
commandment. It gratifies a lust. And 
we know that the gratification of that 
lust is harmful to one’s self, and harmful 
in such a way as to make it wrong. It 
contravenes what we recognize as the 
just requirements of our moral nature. 
The written command of God only en- 
forces this. Gambling produces a like 
effect with stealing, though it is not so 
plainly recognized. It is a way of getting 
possession of the property of another 
without a just sense of desert. It, there- 
fore, feeds the passion for having, and is 
immoral in two directions: it arrays a 
man against his neighbor, contravening 
ra royal law of love, and it nourishes a 

ust. 

But is no passion to be gratified? It is 
not necessary to make a distinction be- 
tween appetites and passions. The grat- 
ification of any passion we find within us 
is to be governed by the requirements of 
our moral nature. This draws precise 
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and intelligible bounds. Conscience is 
the arbiter, and is entirely satisfied when 
within these bounds an appetite or pas- 
sion is gratified. Under these circum- 
stances the forces that regulate and con- 
trol the gratification are in full operation 
and a strong sense of responsibility is 
never lacking. These bounds are some- 
times recognized by the law, as, for 
example, in the case of the relation of the 
sexes and the desire of property; but the 
limits are just as real whether so recog- 
nized or not. It is not a question of law 
but of moral obligation, and that can 
never be set aside. Its bearing upon our 
moral nature is as authoritative in the 
case of meat and drink and amusements 
which are not regulated by them, as in 
that of sex and property, which are. 
Gambling is sinful because it is a method 
of gratifying the desire of possessing that 
leaps at once and always over the bounds 
set by a pure morality. It is a means of 
getting without the just sense of desert, 
and it antagonizes the law of brotherly 
love. 

Moreover, experience shows that it is a 
corrosion that, like licentiousness, “‘ hard- 
ens all within and petrifies the feelings.” 
It reacts rapidly and steadily upon the 
moral sense, so that one who allows him- 
self to gamble loses first all nice sense of 
distinction, and finally all moral sense. 
It is proverbially true that no man’s 
property is safe within the reach of a 
gambler. However trustworthy he may 
have been before, or however high the 
opinion which he holds of himself, the 
sophisms by which he justifies himself in 
taking what belongs to another to feed 
his passion are innumerable and appar- 
ently irresistible. 

Gambling is, before all other vices, the 
one which does not wear itself out as 
years go by. The drunkard or the deb- 
auchee may in time destroy the appetites 
within himself under the control of which 
he has so helplessly fallen. Such cases 
are known. Age inevitably brings on a 
decay of bodily powers which in some 
measure breaks the control of a vicious 
passion, even though the mind may still 
range in forbidden fields and the charac- 
ter itself show no resilience; but with 
gambling there is no such glad release. 
As it is the subtlest of temptations, it has 
long proved itself the most enduring. 
Loss and the lapse of years have no de- 
terring effect. The gambling habit once 
established, a man goes down to his grave 
hopelessly dishonest and as dangerous to 
the community as the man with a mania 
of homicide or of arson. His mania is 
directed against property instead of 
against persons, and before it nothing, 
however sacred the trust, is safe. 

Herein lies the danger of games played 
for money, and of all forms of betting, 
especially in the home or among young 
people. Moral distinctions once blurred, 
the appetite for gain once gratified along 
lines which are not disallowed, progress 
in those lines is inevitable, and the pas- 
sion grows by what it feeds upon. The 
furtive crowd of lads matching pennies 
or throwing dice on the doorstep, or the 


group of college boys playing cards for 
the oysters or cigars, will not long be con- 
tent with small winnings. Sad stories 
are abundant of young men going out of 
private houses this winter, leaving I-O-U’s. 
behind them for far larger amounts than 
they wereable to pay. And the gambling 
which has issued in a prison through the 
robbery of an employer by a trusted clerk 
is by no means limited to a practice which 
began with large sums, or to heavy bet- 
ting at the race courses. Poker, the pool- 
room and bridge whist are but primary 
schools in a curriculum which has no pass 
examinations as obstacles to rapid ad- 
vancement. 

Under these circumstances, what ought 
to be the rule of Christian people in re- 
gard to card-playing or games of chance? 
There was a time when cards were re- 
garded as the characteristic implements. 
of the devil, and few, if any, Christian 
households in America allowed them in- 
side their doors. It was part of the Pur- 
itan reaction against the awful immoral- 
ity of the eighteenth century. Gambling’ 
with cards and betting had become the: 
universal vice under which fortunes were: 
destroyed, families were broken up and 
every form of immorality introduced into 
helpless households. There was nothing 
else for the Christian and the church 
than to exclude absolutely the implements 
of the vice, which were not known as hay- 
ing any other use. With the growth of a 
new state of Christian society, this par- 
ticular form of evil measurably disap- 
peared and ceased to be universally an 
overwhelming evil. Little by little cards. 
have been reintroduced, because of the 
inherent attractiveness of the game and 
because under the pressure of our Amer- 
ican life some such form of occupation 
is desirable in our homes. If it should 
appear that we cannot allow ourselves 
this pleasure without falling again into 
the old pit, and that this revived vice of 
gambling cannot be kept out of ourhomes 
otherwise, it will be imperative to fall 
back upon the former restriction and to 
set our faces against cards as vigorously 
as ever our fathers did. 

But I do not believe that this alterna- 
tive is as yet forced upon us. It would 
seem to be entirely possible to maintain 
the sharp distinctions between playing 
for pleasure and playing for money. The 
moment that prizes are introduced hay- 
ing money value the danger-line is passed, 
and groups of ladies and gentlemen are 
exposing themselves to a position the 
peril of which is too serious to be dis- 
puted. There would seem to be only one 
thing to do, and that is absolutely to re- 
fuse a part in any game of chance for 
which there is a prize of value, and to 
prohibit such absolutely in the home. 
Children, even the youngest, who are 
capable of playing such games, appreci- 
ate the distinction and are competent to 
draw the line for themselves as safely as 
their parents, provided they are taught 
the meaning of the distinction. And 
well-taught children will be as little dis- 
posed to break through such a-consistent 
rule maintained in the home, as they will 
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be to break through the restrictions 
against lying or stealimg or any other 
form of sinful transgression. It would 
seem that just now the point of danger is 
with the women. Whist clubs, charming 


. as they may be for their social opportu- 


nities and generally free from the tempta- 
tion to play for money, are doing much 
to foster a card atmosphere and create 
the conditions under which gambling be- 
comes easy. And the attention of Chris- 
tian people should be called to the danger 
often unconsciously created by their de- 
votion to games which are not free from 
the allurements of vice. The moment 
that any stake is connected with the 
game, the danger-line is passed. And if 
any game cannot be easily and uniformly 
kept free from this obnoxious adjunct, it 
ought to be altogetherabandoned. There 
is certainly need of an awakened public 
sentiment. If children are widely taught 
that it is wrong to play miarbles for 
‘*keeps,” and young people that it is dis- 
honor to play for any stake however 
small, and that betting is both vulgar 
and immoral, the time may come when 
some amusements now fraught with evil 
may be practiced without reserve. As it 
is, we are now all under the sad necessity 
of inquiring anxiously of our children 
whether the interest which they may 
show in cards or billiards or professional 
ball games is connected with the game 
itself or with possible stakes which, with- 
out our knowledge, or even without their 
serious thought, are dependent upon 
them. 





Campbell Morgan’s Life Story 


TOLD BY HIMSELF 


My early life was not more eventful 
than that of the majority of boys. Per- 
haps it was less so, for as a child I led 
an unusually quiet, secluded life. I was 
a lad apart from other lads, not entering 
very largely into the common games and 
activities of children of my own age. 

For instance, I never played marbles ; 
I sometimes try now, and my “‘shooting”’ 
is so erratic as to provoke the merriment 
of my boys. I was never allowed to have 
companions outside my own home, and 
my one child companion was my sister 
Lizzie, who was four years older than I. 

One fact connected with my infancy 
is worthy of note, because, although I 
did not know of it till years afterwards, I 
feel sure it was one of the great forma- 
tive facts of my life. From my birth 
my father and mother gave me to God 
for service. They did not take me to 
some dedication service, but neverthe- 
less, in a very definite and positive way, 
they gave me to God from the earliest 
moment of my life, in order that if it 
should be his will he might take me in 
the years that lay ahead and make me his 
servant. Among the things I remember 
most clearly in my early life is being told 
that I belonged to God, and must always 
live and walk in the knowledge and rec- 
ognition of that fact. 

The first great sorrow of my life was 
the death of my dearly-beloved sister, 
which occurred when I was eight years 
old. I remember one day down in Car- 
diff getting up on a dull January morn- 
ing at the break of day, walking—a boy 
of eight—to a little graveyard and stand- 
ing by the gravestones, with the mists 


about me and feeling bereft. But out 
of that sorrow there grew a great joy. 
From that morning I never thought of 
heaven with a sense of loneliness ; I al- 
ways felt that one waited for me across 
the river. My sister’s home-going had 
become a link in the Golden City, mak- 
ing me almost familiar in those early 
days with its streets of gold and its light 
and beauty. 

One pleasant recollection I have of a 
time a little later than this, when I was 
living at Chepstow a yearortwo. I used 
to take long walks quite alone in the 
quiet lanes and in the woods by the river. 
The memory of those walks abides with 
me still. They gave me a taste for na- 
ture I have never lost, though it hardly 
speaks to me today in the same way as 
it did then. 

Even when one goes into the country 
now it is difficult to get away from the 
pressure of life, and I have sometimes 
wished that I could get back into the 
feeling and experience of those early 
years. It was in a large, general sense, 
perhaps unusual with children, that this 
quiet country life seemed to speak to me. 
I was not particularly fond of botany, 
for instance, though I always had a pas- 
sionate love for flowers. 

My one hobby. as a boy was preaching. 
I preached to my sisters’ dolls long be- 
fore I preached to men and women, and 
I don’t think I ever preached with greater 
devotion than I did before I was eight 
years old. At school we had a club for 
debating and the delivery of “orations,” 
as we called them. 

The first occasion on which I spoke to 
a company of men and women was in a 
room in my father’s house when I was a 
boy of thirteen. I remember taking as 
my text the words: ‘‘There is a-lad here 
that hath five barley loaves and two 
small fishes.”” My.father believed that 
God had called me to preach and encour- 
aged me to do it. A great many people 
said he was unwise; that the precocious 
boy would be a trouble all his life. That 
may be true, but I thank God that he be- 
lieved in me; he knew I loved my Saviour 
and that my young heart was burning to 
say so. Next I spoke in a schoolroom in 
mission services, and in that way I began 
to work for God. 

My education was wholly gained in pri- 
vate schools. The principal one was that 
of Mr. J. L. Butler at Cheltenham. He 
was a man of fine character, a magnifi- 
cent disciplinarian, one of the finest 
teachers I know; and I say that after 
having been a teacher myself and known 
many teachers. I think he had a great 
influence on my life. He wisely insisted 
on my playing cricket, and I got to like it 
and played a good deal. I began to mix 
amongst other boys more than I had 
hitherto done; but I was always slow to 
form friendships. I was not a studious 
boy in the bookish sense, though I was 
always of a contemplative disposition. 

I have always beer nervous in some 
senses, and, perhaps, it is partly owing to 
the circumstance of my childhood that 
even today I have to fight against a nat- 
ural indisposition to talk to strangers. I 
don’t think my friends would describe 
me as unsociable. The companionship of 
those I know well is very pleasant to me: 
but anybody that sets me upon a feeling 
of restraint I cannot bear. I would 
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rather address 1,000 people than one, 
An ideal existence for me would be a 
house buried in the woods with quick 
transit to a crowded. church, and then 
back again to the woods. 

It is, perhaps, noteworthy that, al- 
though I always felt that I should be a 
preacher, my education was not directed 
specially to that end. When I left school 
I became a teacher at the Jewish Collegi- 
ate School at Birmingham. There were 
very few Christian pupils in the school, 
and my work was solely educational; but 
I think the experience was a great help 
to me in my after career, for, after all, 
the work of getting an idea into a school- 
boy’s head is not so very different from 
that which the preacher has todo. The 
work was not in any sense irksome; I[ 
liked it. And if I could not be a preacher 
I should certainly wish to be a teacher. 

While engaged at the Jews’ school my 
love of sport wasfurtherdeveloped. The 
principal was Mr. Laurence Levy, who 
was—and I believe still is—the champion 
amateur dumb-bell lifter of England, and 
I practiced with him until I was able to 
raise above my head a pair of fifty-six. 
pound dumb-bells. I played Rugby foot- 
ball and became interested in all kinds of 
athletic sports, an interest I shall retain. 
My recreation now is golf, and I always 
cycle a little. ‘ 

Connected with my early evangelistic 
work is a reminiscence that may be worth 
giving. Thescene was away on the Mendip 
Hills, between Cheltenham and Glouces. 
ter. I had walked through six miles 
of snow to talk to a handful of people in 
a cottage, and my text was this: ‘Lift 
up your eyes to the heavens and look 
upon the earth beneath; for the heavens 
shall vanish away like smoke, and the 
earth shall wax old like a garment, and 
they that dwell therein shall die in like 
manner; but my salvation: shall be for- 
ever and my righteousness shall not be 
abolished.” 

I remember something more than the 
six miles’ walk there, and more than the 
meeting, and that is the six miles’ walk 
home; for my companion, a godly colpor- 
teur named David Smith, gave me a six 
miles’ lecture, on my pride. He told me, 
“You did not prepare that to help any- 
body; you wanted to show how well you 
could speak.” I have got those words 
written down in my heart, and I thank 
God for David Smith’s honest faithful- 
ness with me. 

I went out again the next Sunday 
night. There were the same walk, the 
same companion, the same room, the 
handful of people; but this time I broke 
down in the middle of my address. I 
had been praying all the week, and that 
night half-adozen men were won for 
Christ. 





The Interior does not believe that physicians 
and nurses are justified in many of the prac- 
tices they resort to to maintain life in those 
who wish to die. “Is life so valuable a thing 
per se,” it asks, “that without regard to the 
cost in misery, and with no probability of 
usefulness or enjoyment, it must be pro- 
longed?” It is a searching question, and 
we had always supposed that the interests 
which the Interior represents had only one 
answer to such a question, namely, that life 
must be maintained at all hazards. Appar- 
ently radical ideas are gaining roothold in 
conservative soil. 
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CHAPTER III. 


It was a week later that Naomi, sitting 
in the midst of the dainty order of her 
afternoon and stemming currants for tea, 
heard a knock at the side door. Any 
neighbor would have walked in, for the 
door stood open. Naomi, with sudden 
vision of the minister, slipped off her 
gingham apron and gave a longing glance 
towards the intercepted stairway—it was 
Doxbury custom to “dress up” when the 
minister called. But the man standing 
with his back to the room was not the 
minister; at the first glimpse of his nar- 
row, drooping shoulders Naomi frowned, 
trying to account for their familiarity ; 
then suddenly the past came back—that 
most distant past of a week ago—and she 
recognized Mr. James Peavy. 

Mr. Peavy turned as he heard her 
step. His face was full of grave sympa- 
thy. He lifted his hat and spoke in a 
low voice charged with appreciation of 
his delicate position. 

‘‘Miss Palmer, I believe?” he asked. 

“Yes,” Naomi answered, looking at 
him with hostile eyes. She could not 
forget that this man had stirred her 
father to anger that last day—perhaps 
even hastened his death. 

The man hesitated. 

‘‘T know,” hesaid, anxiously, ‘‘I hadn’t 
ought to intrude so soon after your great 
afliction. It puts me in a bad place. I 
can’t say nothing at all if you turn me 
out. I’ve worried over this a _ heap. 
Sometimes I’ve thought I couldn’t come 
nohow, and then again ’twould all come 
over me’ and I’d say I’d have to have 
a try. Ef ’twasn’t for Jenny and the 
old woman;—but there ’tis—’tis for Jenny 
and the old woman. Séem’s if nobody 
ever had more ill luck than. I’d had; 
*twould be all of a piece if you should 
say youcouldn’t see me. I can’t hang 
round here much longer, and if you turn 
me down I might jest as well give it all 
up and go home tomorrow. After all, 
*twont be worse than I’ve had all my 
life.” 

A vague fear had been gathering in 
Naomi’s face; she turned sharply back 
into the sitting-room. 

“ Come in,” she said. 

The man follewed her, stepping with a 
painful attempt at lightness. He sat on 
the corner of a chair, holding his shape- 
less hat in his hand. His eyes turned 
with dismal fascination towards the red 
calico at the window. 

“Seem’s if I can’t believe he’s gone,” 
he muttered. 

Naomi folded her trembling hands in 
her lap. 

“Now tell me what you wanted to 
say,” she said, clearly. 

The man looked at her hesitatingly. 
“It—well there, ef ’twasn’t for the old 
woman and Jenny, I’d let it all go— 
blessed ef I wouldn’t !” he exclaimed. 

“You might as well tell me,” Naomi 
Teplied, mechanically. 

The man shuffled his feet and cleared 
his voice. He tried to look away from 
the chair, but the red lured him back. 

‘“’Twon’t take long, Miss Palmer, 
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. The Palmer Name 


By Mabel Nelson Thurston 


there’s that much about it,” hesaid. “It 
goes back to thirty year ago when I lived 
here. I was hard up—lI’ve always been 
hard up—lI ain’t ever had the chances 
most folks have ; father had jest died and 
I had to have money for expenses, and so 
I sold a piece of land down by the stream 
where the grist-mill is now. There 
warn’t any mill there then, but I see 
there was a chance for one and I had 
tried to hang on to that piece; ’twas jest 
my luck that I couldn’t. I had to have 
the money and your father would’nt buy 
anything else. I told him what I thought, 
but he said ’twas too out of the way for 
a mill, and he didn’t believe there’d ever 
be one there—he’d pay me so much and 
not a cent more. I hung on, and finally 
he said, in that sharp way of his: ‘No 
man ever said a Palmer wouldn’t do the 
fair thing. You have to sell—I buy at as 
high a price as any one would give ye. 
That’s all you’ve got a right to expect. 
But,’ says he, ‘I promise you this: if 
there’s a mill built on that piece of land 
within ten years, I’ll see that you get 
something, or my name ain’t Abel 
Palmer!’ Mebbe I ain’t got the words 
straight, but that was the sense of it.” 

He gathered up his wandering gaze and 
glanced at Naomi. She was sitting 
straight and still, but her face was slowly 
whitening. He drew a long breath and 
went on slowly: 

“I moved away soon after and things 
went the way they allers did; seem’s ef 
fate never missed getting a slap at me. 
Then last year I run across Hi Spenser 
and was askin’ him about the changes. 
He happened to say something about the 
mill. ‘What mill?’ I asked him. 

«Why, the old grist mill jest below 
Abel Palmer’s,’ says he. Where had I 
lived not to know of that—it had been 
running twenty-five years. So then, as 
soon as I could scrape together méney, I 
come up here te see Abel. I knowd he 
warn’t a man to go back on his word.” 

“And he paid you?’ Naomi cried, 
breathlessly. 

The man lifted his discouraged eyes. 

‘No, ma’am,” he said, “‘he didn’t. I 
might a-known there wouldn’t be any 
such good luck forme. I thought mebbe 
he wouldn’t know me, but he did—the 
minute he set eyes on me. But when I 
minded him of his promise ’’— 

He paused delicately. Naomi filled the 
pause in a hard, rapid voice : 

“He got in a temper and threw his 
cane at you!” 

Mr. Peavy nodded. “I ain’t blaming 
Abel. He warn’t himself—I see that at 
once, but it was hard lines on me.” 

Naomi faced him steadily. 

‘‘How much,” she asked, “‘do you think 
he would have paid you?” 

The man’s eyes brightened. 

‘“‘T looked up the records,” he answered, 
eagerly. ‘‘He bought the land of me for 
$220 and he sold it for $625 six years later. 
There was a fine piece of woods that went 
with it, you know. Seems to me, ’tain’t 
no more than fair for me to have $200. 
That leaves him a clean $200 profit with- 
out lifting his hand.” 
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Naomi rose. Mr. Peavy rose too, his 
eyes fastened upon her. 

“T’ve got to—think,” she said, dully. 

**Yes, I s’pose so,’”’ he answered, his old 
dejection seizing him. ‘Ef ’twarn’t for 
Jenny and the old woman ”’— 

Naomi interrupted him as if she had 
not heard. ; 

“You can come tomorrow at this time. 
Then I’ll do what seems to me right.” 

‘Yes, ma’am, I make no doubt of that ; 
only if you’d jest consider’”— his words 
trailed off into silence. Naomi was still 
standing, and the look in her eyes told of 
a trouble too deep for any comprehen- 
sion of his. He took his hat and edged 
his way meekly out. 

“T’ll bid ye a good afternoon,” he said, 
softly. 

But Naomi, standing before him, heard 
him -no more than the shadow that crept 
across the floor. She waited till the sound 
of the irresolute steps had flickered into 
silence, then she hastily closed the door 
and went across to the secretary. There 
was an old ledger there where her father 
had kept record of all his expenditures 
of many years. She took it out and be- 
gan studying, in a painful, unwonted fem- 
inine fashion, the crabbed records. She 
would not give up yet—not until the ter- 
rible thing was proved. Who was this 
man anyhow? Had he carried honorably 
an unspotted name of four generations ? 
How dared he come and accuse her fa- 
ther? 

Her fierce pride kindled hope once more, 
and she turned with steady hand the yel- 
lowing pages. The first record was easily 
found. 

“To J. Peavy fer south meadow and 
woods adjoining (here followed descrip- 
tion and measurements which she hurried 
over), $220 cash.” 

That was as he had said, then; still, 
that was only part of it. She hurried on, 
yet holding hope in eager grasp. Six 
years later she found the second record 
of the sale of the land for $625. 

She read it over and over, a dazed look 
creeping into her. eyes. Then suddenly 
she began searching with nervous haste. 
Some restitution somewhere there must 
have been—there must/ That nothing 
was demanded legally—that the man 
might be, and not unlikely was, a fraud— 
did not alter the case for her at all. Her 
father had bought the land at a bargain 
and sold it an enormous profit; and James 
Peavy was poor and unfortunate. In her 
woman’s mind the case stood vlear. 

At six o’clock Naomi was going over 
the ledger for the third time. Hetty, re- 
turning from an afternoon at Mrs. Sa- 
bin’s, stopped in amazement at the door- 
way. She wore a light dress that blew 
about her in delicate ruffles like a pink 
poppy. She had not put on black—Will 
didn’t like to see her in it. Her girlish 
voice, shrill with surprise, startled the 
silent room: 

‘Why, Naomi Palmer, what in the 
world! Aren’t we going to have any sup- 
per tonight?” 

Naomi lifted her face, white and heavy 
with weariness. For a moment she did 
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not seem to understand; then she started 
to rise. 


“TI—I was busy. I forgot all about 
supper,” she said. “I'll get it right 
away, Hetty.” 


But Hetty, with pretty imperiousness, 
pushed her back into her chair. 

“*T guess I ain’t going to have anybody 
getting supper for me that looks like a 
ghost,’”’ she declared. ‘‘ You’re not going 
to take a step. I’m going to get supper 
myself.” 

She fluttered lightly about the kitchen; 
she had a happy, irresponsible way of do- 
ing things that made one unwilling to ac- 
knowledge how much: better they might 
be done. She was as innocently pleasing 
as a butterfly or a blossom. But as she 
worked she kept casting anxious glances 
at Naomi. 

“You ain’t sick, are you, Naomi?” she 
asked, finally. 

Naomi roused a little at that. 

“No,” she answered, ‘‘I ain’t sick—of 
course not. What put that in your 
head ?”’ 

‘‘Nothing only—you looked so queer,” 
Hetty replied, helplessly. 

“‘T’m just bothered over some business 
—that’s all ’tis,” Naomi returned, watch- 
ing her with pitiful eagerness. 

Hetty made a little face. ‘‘I hate busi- 
ness,”’ she declared, lightly. ‘I’m never 
going to be bothered with any; that’s one 
reason I’m going to get married. But I 
don’t see what should trouble you, 
Naomi. You’ve got the house and half 
the farm, and everything will go on just 
as usual, won’t it? There now, come 
and sit down. You’ll feel better after 
you’ve had a cup of tea. You’ve been 
sticking in the house too much—that’s 
what the matter is.” 

Naomi took her place opposite her sis- 
ter, but she could not eat; she drank a 
cup of tea, and then sat watching Hetty 
in a way that finally made the girl un- 
easy. 

‘“*Naomi Palmer,” she cried, ‘‘ what is 
it? You make me nervous as a witch!” 

Naomi pushed aside hercup. ‘I ain’t 
hungry tonight,” she said. ‘‘’Tisn’t any- 
thing. Let’s get the things washed up, 
and then I want a little talk with you.” 

Her voice faltered over the last words. 
If there had been any way to spare 
Hetty! 

Hetty sprang up and began clearing 
the table; care sat lightly upon her al-: 
ways; she was only curious to know what 
had ‘‘upset Naomi so.” When the last 
dish was washed and put away, she 
turned expectantly towards her sister. 

“Now for your awful calamity!” she 
said. : 

Naomi caught her breath. 

“‘Don’t, Hetty!” she cried. 

‘Don’t what?” laughed Hetty. 

‘‘Don’t speak of it so; it is something 
awful. I’d have done anything to save 
you from knowing, but there wasn’t any 
way.” 

Hetty sat perfectly still, but the pretty 
color faded from her cheeks and her eyes 
grew wide with fear. 

‘What is it, Naomi?’ she whispered. 
“Tell me quick!” 

Naomi told it steadily, without falter- 
ing, though every word pierced her soul. 

“It’s something about father, Hetty. 
You know how we've always felt about 
the Palmer name, and the way people al- 





ways spoke of him—you know the way 
Mr. Davenport did at the funeral. I’ve 
been so proud of it always—mebbe I’ve 
been too proud, and this is to punish me. 
Mr. Peavy was here this afternoon, and 
he said that years ago father promised to 
pay him some money and never did it. It 
wasn’t a written promise, but it was one 
of honor. He moved away and didn’t 
know the money was due him until a few 
weeks ago. Then he came on to see fa- 
ther. He saw him that last morning— 
you remember I told you—and father re- 
fused to pay it. He was coming the next 
day to try once more when he heard of 
father’s death.” 

The color had crept back to Hetty’s 
face and she drew a long breath of relief. 

“Is that all? Well, I suppose we can 
pay him, can’t we? I don’t see anything 
so dreadful in that. How much was it ?” 

“Two hundred dollars.” : 

Hetty started. ‘Two hundred dollars! 
Why, Naomi, you haven’t got it!” 

“T can get it,” said Naomi. 

‘But Naomi—I don’t see—if it wasn’t 
in writing, it wasn’t a real debt, was it? 
How do you know that he told the truth ? 
Will was saying just the other day that 
Mr. Peavy was so loose about things. 
There must be some mistake.” 

Naomi shook her head. ‘There wasn’t 
any mistake—it all fits in too well. I’ve 
been over and over father’s ledger.” 

“Well, even then,” Hetty urged, ‘“‘you 
can’t be held to it.” 

Naomi looked at Hetty, a terrible fear 
darkening her eyes; then her face sof- 
tened. Hetty was only a child—she 
couldn’t be expected to understand busi- 
ness. 

‘“* Father’s owed this twenty-five years,” 
she said, quietly. ‘‘I guess there isn’t 
any question about it’s having to be 
paid.” 

Hetty looked restilessly out the window. 
The thought of her $500 oppressed her 
uncomfortably; but Naomi could get the 
money—and anyway it was one of her ab- 
surd notions; if it had been for anything 
real, of course, she would lend it, but 
there wasn't any necessity for her spoil- 
ing her plans for a notion / 

Then the pity in Naomi’s voice reached 
her consciousness. 

“?Tain’t about the money—I can man- 
age that. But, Hetty, Will will have to 
know.” 

Hetty turned sharply. ‘What do you 
mean ?” she cried. 

Naomi looked back at her in bewilder- 
ment; the patient tenderness deepened in 
her voice. 

‘““Why, he’ll have to, Hetty—’tain’t 
right heshouldn’t. He thinks—just what 
everybody does about the name. It 
would be like giving him bad money to 
let him think the name—what it wasn’t.” 
She caught her breath and tried to steady 
her trembling hands. ‘Don’t you see, 
Hetty?” she pleaded. 

But Hetty had reached one of her rare 
tempers, and eyes and voice were full of 
angry tears. 

“No, I don’t!” she cried. ‘‘I don’t see 
what it’s all about anyway, and I’m sure 
I’m not going to tell Will that father’s 
gone and disgraced us. We couldn’t help 
it, could.we? And then have Will hate 
me.” She broke down, sobbing in be- 
wilderment and misery. 

Naomi rose and went to the entry for 
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her sunbonnet. Hetty ran across and 
clung to her with detaining hands. 

“Naomi, you ain’t going—Naomi—wait. 
Maybe I—I’ll go by and by.” 

Naomi stopped. ‘Will you go now?” 

“QO Naomi, I couldn’t. Just let me 
wait till tomorrow.” 

But Naomi, stern and still, moved 
on towards the door. She did not shake 
off the clinging hands—she moved as if 
they were not there at all. Hetty, stand- 
ing tearfully at the window, watched 
her go down the walk, her skirts brush- 
ing the low box borders. To herself 
Naomi was saying over and over: 

“It has got to be done. It has got 
to be.” 


[To be continued.) 





Professor Paine on Miracles 


Two professors in Congregational theologi- 
cal seminaries—Pacific and Bangor—sharply 
oppose one another on the question of mira- 
cles. They are on opposite sides of the con- 
tinent, Professor Foster being in California 
and Professor Painein Maine. They are dis- 
cussing their differences in different periodi- 
cals; but as The Congregationalist printed a 
paragraph from Professor Foster’s article, in 
justice to Professor Paine we print a portion 
of his reply, which appeared in the Boston 
Transcript of Thursday last. He says: 

“Prof. F. H. Foster, in the April number of 
the Bibliotheca Sacra, defines Christianity as 
a set of theological dogmas, and as Professor 
Gilbert and myself have written books which 
show that certain such dogmas have no his- 
torical basis, we are not Christians. There is 
no arguing with such a man, for he rejects 
the first principles of the historical method. 

“As there can be no common standing 
ground between such a man and myself, I 
should simply remain silent were it not that 
the review in which the article appears has 
long been a journal of high theological stand- 
ing and repute, and, also, that The Congrega- 
tionalist, a leading Congregational paper in 
the country, has seen fit to copy one of the 
worst paragraphs in it. 

“Professor Foster makes it a special mark 
of ‘fallacy’ in my book that I include all mir- 
acles under the same category, and treat them 
all by the same eritical law. He wants to 
know if there is no difference between a mira- 
cle wrought by ‘a hair from the tail of Peter 
the Hermit’s ass’ and one by ‘ handkerchiefs 
from the person of the apostle Paul’? Well, 
just what is the difference? Is Professor 
Foster not aware that the lives of the saints 
are full of miracles wrought by the touching 
of a saint’s garment and through the agency 
of animals? To believe that a hair from an 
ass or a handkerchief from a man can work a 
miracle which invelves a violation or suspen- 
sion of a law of nature is to turn an ‘ass’ or a 
‘handkerchief’ into a fetich—the worst kind 
of superstition. Professor Foster plainly has 
no doubt of the entire historicity of every- 
thing that claims to be history in the New 
Testament, if not in the whole Bible. 

“No doubt he holds that Balaam’s ass spoke 
in the Hebrew language. Why, then, does he 
draw the line on Peter the Hermit’s ass? Of 
course Professor Foster’s answer is that the 
one account is found in the Bible and the 
other is not. Such a view would forbid the 
entrance at all of historical criticism into the 
Bible, and this is, I take it, Professor Foster’s 
real position. And it is on such a ground that 
he proceeds to accuse Professor Gilbert and 
myself of throwing away every vestige of 
Christianity. The truth is that Professor 
Foster stands directly antagonistic to modern 
scholarship, and is harking back to the ut- 
terly unhistorical traditions cf the Dark Ages. 
He does not seem to be aware of it, but he is 
attempting to lead a forlorn hope which is 
growing more and more forlorr every day.” 
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The Forward Movement Council at Silver Bay 


A Novel and Notable Conclave on the Shores of Lake George 


In point of spontaneity, size, personnel 
and promise the nine days’ series of meet- 
jngs at Silver Bay, which closed last Sun- 
day evening, was a surprise even to the 
sanguine minds that projected it. At the 
game time it was a rare satisfaction to 
the 203 persons who attended it, a rev- 
elation of the rising tide of interest in 
the foreign missionary enterprise, and a 
prophecy of large and definite gains when 
the impulses there generated shall have 
been communicated to the hundred 
churches from Maine to California rep- 
resented in the council. . 

No longer ago than the first of Ma 
was the idea broached by Luther D. 
Wishard, special agent of the Forward 
Movement. It was cordially seconded 
and followed up by members of the ad- 
visory committee of the Forward Move- 
ment of the American Board, and in the 
short time since the matter was agitated 
through Mr. Wishard’s diligent efforts 

nd those of his capable subordinate, Mr. 
B. C. Marsh, announcements had been so 
widely circulated that when the tally of 
delegates was taken on Saturday evening, 
July 6, it was found that the response 
taxed the accommodations of the hotel 
and overflowed into tents. 

It was an uncommonly representative 
and interesting company, too. Sixteen 
states and Canada as well were on the 
roster. Connecticut and Massachusetts 
vied with each other for the honor of the 
largest delegation, each state sending 
over forty. More than one-half of all the 
delegates were men, and nearly one-half 
of the entire assemblage were college 
graduatesor students. A score of pastors 
—among them Stjmson and Jefferson of 
New York, Selden of Greenwich, Ct., 
and Scudder of Woburn, Mass.; thirty- 
five persons engaged in educational work, 
like Perry of Marietta, Cutler of Worces- 
ter, Towne of New London and Hitch- 
cock of Hartford; a generous number of 
business men, whose practical counsel 
was specially welcomed; a sprinkling of 
student volunteers; one or two returned 
missionaries, like Dr. Pauline Root and 
Miss M. F. Denton of Japan; and godly 
women not a few, together with several 
officials of the Board, made up the council. 
Its composition was distinctively Con- 
gregational, only half a dozen persons of 
other denominational affiliations being 
present, 

It was a far younger company than I 
had expected to see, as many people 
under thirty-five or over were there, and 
it was a remarkably level-headed and 
purposeful group of men and women. 
Not a crank emerged in all the nine days. 
The delegates were not on a religious 
junket or attending a spiritual Darby, as 
Hall Caine once pronounced Keswick to 
be. They had a merry, joyous time. 
How could they help it under such skies 
and amid such loveliness of lake and hill- 
side? But I never was at a convention 
where the attendance was more constant, 
where note-books were more freely used 
and where the piazza talk was more in 
line with the purpose of the gathering. 


By H. A. B. 


There was an immense amount of private 
conference regarding the arousing and 
focusing of missionary enthusiasm in the 
churches. ‘‘ Howdo you run your monthly 
concert?” “What do you do to wake up 
the sleepy and indifferent people?” 
“What is your system of benevolence?” 
—such questions were flying back and 
forth, not only in connection with the 
regular morning discussions on methods, 
but as people strolled together over the 
velvety greensward or lolled in easy- 
chairs. It was a genuine council. 

But why was a spot on Lake George so 
far distant from the large cities chosen 
for such a rally? One reason is that 
people who interest themselves in Chris- 
tian convocations during the hot weather 
are justified in picking out a beautiful 
environment, Certainly America has 
nothing fairer to offer in scenery than 
this gem of a lake, set like a pearl in the 
midst of majestic mountains. Moreover, 
whatever Lake George landlords may be 
as a class, one, at least, is as much of a 
Christian in summer when keeping a 
hotel at Silver Bay as in winter when 
doing his duty as a working member of 
Broadway Tabernacle in New York. 
Had not Mr. Silas H. Paine co-operated 
heartily with Mr. Wishard, this council 
would never have registered the success 
it achieved. Mr. Paine put his spacious 
and admirably appointed hotel, which 
has never harbored a bar, and all its ac- 
cessories at the disposal of the council, 
entertaining its members at ludicrously 
low rates, considering the usual tariff at 
other first-class summer resorts. A de- 
lightful feature was his talks on hymns. 
He is one of the best-informed men in 
the country on Christian hymnology, as 
his unrivaled collection of 5,000 books 
given several years ago to Hartford Semi- 
nary attests. For the last eight years he 
has conducted every Sunday evening in 
July and August a hymn service for the 
benefit of his guests. 

With such an environment, natural and 
human, the Silver Bay Council could 
hardly help moving on steadily and with 
cumulative impressiveness. Its substan- 
tial character may be inferred from the 
fact that every morning Prof. E. I. Bos- 
worth of Oberlin gave a lesson on some 
phase of the teaching of Jesus which 
bears upon the kingdom of God and its 
extension. He delighted and inspired his 
eager class to a remarkable degree. His 
work gave the gathering the distinctively 
educational quality which it needed. 
Supplementing his hour’s instruction each 
day was a conference conducted mainly 
by Rev. H. P. Beach, in which the best 
way of organizing the missionary interest 
in a local church was canvassed on all 
sides. These five essentials were empha- 
sized in succession: a study class, up-to- 
date literature, the missionary meeting, 
the question of finance and a live mission- 
ary committee. 

The evening services have been some- 
what more formal, but none the less 
pointed and effective. Such speakers as 
Drs. Daniels and Creegan, Rev. J. H. 


Selden, Rev. Doremus Scudder, J. Camp- 
bell White of Calcutta, and Rev. J. Doug- 
las Adam of Brooklyn were heard with 
great relish. 

While the main emphasis was the for- 
eign field, its special claims were further 
accentuated by a map constantly in view 
in which more than eighty red threads 
stretched from Congregational churches 
in America to India, China, Turkey, 
Africa or Japan. The end in view was 
the quickening of the churches along all 
lines of missionary advance. The home 
field was not forgotten, and by special in- 
vitation Sec. Washington Choate and 
Pres. F. G. Woodworth presented respect- 
ively the Home Missionary Society and 
the American Missionary Association. 
There was no disposition to magnify ex- 
clusively that epecific phase of the for- 
ward movement which has taken the 
form of relating local churches to indi- 
vidual missionaries, though Mr. Wishard 
was persuaded to tell how in two years 
and a half he has succeeded in inducing 
eighty-nine churches to assume the sup- 
port of individual missionaries, thus in- 
creasing the contributions of these 
churches to foreign missions 200 per cent. 
The need of a forward movement in the 
smaller churches and a campaign of edu- 
cation in that direction were also empha- 
sized. But in all the addresses and de- 
bates the main stress was upon spirit 
rather than method, upon life rather than 
form. 

Ample provision was made for sport 
and recreation. The entire afternoon 
was free for boating, climbing, tennis, 
golf, excursions and athletic contests, 
and right gladly did these sensible mod- 
ern Christians, young and old, avail them- 
selves of the rich opportunities. Never 
before on the shores of this historic and 
picturesque lake has such a rally of Chris- 
tian forces been held. But it is likely to 
be the forerunner of many more, and in 


. the course of the next ten years Silver 


Bay may take its place beside Northfield, 
Mohonk, Lake Geneva and other charm- 
ing spots in America, where earnest souls 
meet to confer on the deepest concerns of 
the kingdom of God. 





R Items of Interest 


Bishop McCabe of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church returns from an official tour to the 
missions in South America, and reports a 
marked change for the better on the part of 
Officials of the Latin-American republics in 
the matter of religious toleration. ‘The 
spirit of intolerance is being wiped out,” he 
says. 

The comittee drafting the amended Bill of 
Rights will recommend to Virginia’s Consti- 
tutional Convention that the word Christian 
be stricken from the clause in which all citi- 
zens are exhorted to exercise “ Christian for- 
bearance” towardeach other. Jewish citizens 
protested, and the leading Christian clergy 
and journals of the state favored the change. 





These are days when much is said about 
Welt-politic. Itis better to talk of Welt-ethic. 
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The Home and Its Outlook 


A Legend of Old Days. 
BY JUDITH SPENSER 


There is a legend old and quaint 

Of a poor mountebank—no saint— 

Who, tired of traveling life’s rough ways, 
A cloister entered, where their days 

The monks all spent in prayer and praise. 
But he could neither pray nor sing, 

Nor knew he even how to bring 

The brothers help in field or hall— 

He knew no useful work at all! 

* Alas for me!” the poor man thought, 

** Of all that’s done here, there is naught 
That I can do or help about ; 

When this they find they’ll turn me out 
Into the weary world of men 

To tread their rude, sad ways again!” 


At last a chapel underground 

Unused by all, this poor man found, 
With altar to Our Lady there, 

And over it her image fair. 

**T know not how to sing or pray,” 
He said, “‘ but in my own poor way— 
The only way I know,” he said, 

“‘T’ll serve her well, till I am dead.” 
And then before her shrine he bent 
And through strange evolutions went. 
He leaped and tumbled, danced and bowed, 
As once he’d done before the crowd, 
But better now, I can aver, 

Because he danced for love of her! 


And so at every hour of prayer 

The mountebank was always there 

To worship her, Christ’s mother fair, 

In this, the only way he knew! 

And when exhausted—times not few— 

He fell, sore spent, and naught could do, 
Though he saw net- his eyes grown dim— 
Our Lady ministered to him! 

And yet in some vague way he knew 

She liked this one thing he could do. 


A quaint old legend, you will say, 

Yet with a truth for us today. 

Worship’s not only prayer and praise, 
Christ can be served in many ways. 

What is the thing thou canst do best? 

Do that for him and thou’lt be blest! 
What is the work that nearest lies ? 

Do that with love, he’ll not despise 

The meanest task, if for his sake 

It a devotion thou wilt make. 

Sweep, dust, plant, reap, build, spin or sew— 
Thine own work do with love, and know 
That Christ with that well pleased will be, 
And he will minister to thee! 





The Christian Rich Woman 


In Professor Peabody’s suggestive book 
on Jesus Christ and the Social Question 
he gives this beautiful definition of the 
Christian rich woman: “It is she who 
finds it not impossible to be rich in purse 
and poor in spirit. She accepts her op- 
portunity watchfully. she knows her- 
self a servant of whom much is required. 
In the midst of a world of foolishness 
and vanity she maintains simplicity and 
good sense. She is equally at home 
among the rich and the poor. Noseverer 
test of the Christian life than this can be 
proposed for any woman, and no fairer 
type of character is to be met than that 
which issues from such a test, having 
passed through the needle’s eye.” 

We are reminded of this characteriza- 
tion as we read the addresses recently 
delivered at the funeral in St. Johnsbury 
of Mrs. Horace Fairbanks. All classes 
in that Vermont town had come together 


to honor a@ woman whose later years 
were shadowed by physical weakness 
that obliged her to remain quietly in her 
own home, but, with that as a center, 
she exerted an influence that was felt 
throughout thecommunity. People loved 
her not merely because she bore an hon- 
ored name and distributed her fortune 
liberally, and was herself a noble woman 
in every sense of the word, but she gained 
the affection of rich and poor alike, be- 
cause her ruling passion was ministra- 
tion to others, and she would not be de- 
barred from service by the limitations 
of her later years. As her pastor, Mr. 
Chapman, said: : 

“In manifold ways, with utmost deli- 
cacy of womanly tact, with a patience 
that would not be put to confusion and 
the charity that suffereth long and yet is 
kind, she wrought her countless bene- 
factions. No man knows their number 
or can know until the secrets of all hearts 
shall be revealed. It was enough for her 
that men were helped and brought to 
love one another more, and through 
greater love for one another brought 
into closer touch with God.” Such a life 
carries abundant encouragement to the 
multitudes of home-makers over this 
land, who, whether. their resources be 
large or scanty, may render, first of all 
to theirown home and then to the com- 
munity, a service of inestimable worth. 





Dangers to Growing Girls 
BY MARY WOOD-ALLEN, M. D. 


By the ‘‘ growing girl’ I mean the one 
who is in the period of transition from 
childhood to womanhood, who is in a cri- 
sis of life and therefore needs especial 
care. Toa certain extent the dangers of 
this period are recognized by mothers, 
and much anxiety is often felt lest the 
girl fail to develop into the perfect, 
healthy woman. Buta lack of thorough 
understanding of the conditions and the 
processes of evolution often renders the 


- mother incompetent to be a judicious 


guardian of her growing daughter. 

The period of adolescence for the girl 
is said to cover the years between twelve 
and twenty, but the average age of the 
awakening of the special physical func- 
tions of woman—known as puberty— 
1s fourteen. These functions may be 
delayed even in the healthy girl for 
two or three years, or they may appear as 
early as eleven years of age. 

The physical changes which occur are 
full of import. The body takes on a sud- 
den growth, the figure is fuller and more 
rounded. Accompanying these changes 
may be headaches, backaches, languor, 
showing that the vital energies are find- 
ing themselves taxed to bring about the 
requireddevelopment. ‘‘Growing pains” 
may be present, indicating that the mus- 
cles are. being stretched to meet the rapid 
growth of bones. The previously active 
girl has become so indolent that she is, 
perhaps, scolded for being lazy. All 
these signs indicate that the girl needs 
consideration on the part of her friends, 
and while she should not in any sense be 
considered an invalid, she should be en- 


couraged to be judicious in her expendi. 
ture of physical strength. 

Long walks or long bicycle rides, or 
games of lawn tennis, which heretofore 
have been a delight and benefit, just now 
may make an injurious demand upon the 
vital force, taxed as it is in the effort to 
establish a new order in her physical do. 
main. She needs exercise and plenty of 
out-doors, but the exertion should have 
due reference to the extra expenditure of 
energy involved in the transition from 
child to woman. It is simply a matter of 
economics. If much is expended in one 
direction, there will be less to spend in 
other ways. The girl should not be cod- 
dled or frightened, neither should she be 
laughed at because she is less inclined to 
great bodily activity. 

A serious menace to the growing gir! is 
an effort to compress her figure by her 
dress. The displacements of viscera that 
result undermine not only her own indi- 
vidual health, but threaten the physical 
integrity of her posterity. A thorough 
scientific understanding of the special 
physiology of woman would certainly pre- 
vent the mother from making this serious 
mistake. 

Abnormal appetites, such as a desire to 
eat chalk, lead pencils, plaster and the 
like, are indication of a disturbance of the 
nervous system or of some morbid condi- 
tion best discovered by an examination 
into the general health by a competent 
physician. 

It may be that the girl who previously 
has had no difficulty in her school-life 
now discovers that she ‘‘ can’t remember,” 
that she has headaches and is easily made 
to weep. Her friends notice that she has 
become irritable in temper and hard to 
please. These symptons indicate that 
brain rest is needed. A year of freedom 
from the demands of school would allow 
nerve force to accumulate until—the new 
physical régime being established—brain 
work, may again be resumed. Simple 
household duties, light gardening, studies 
of a scientific nature, such as botany or 
geology, would give employment for both 
body and mind. Long hours of practice 
of music should be avoided, for even if 
this does not tax her emotionally, it 
makes severe demands upon a nervous 
system which is already taxed to its limit. 

To dwell with nature would be far more 
healthful than to pore over works of 
fiction or of poetry. The newly acquired 
sensibilities respond quickly to the stim- 
ulus of romances either in poetry or 
prose, and an undesirable precocity of 
physical womanhood may result. Thea- 
ter-going is even more detrimental, as it 
makes a stronger impress upon the 
emotions. To dancing there are many 
objections. The insufficient dress, the ex- 
posure to cold when heated, the improper 
eating, all tend to produce local congestions 
aggravated by the long-continued exer- 
cise. There is-also a danger to the 
emotional nature in the excitement, the 
undue familiarity of the round dance, and 
the sensuous influence of the dance music. 

Social excitement of all kinds is ui- 
desirable. The social pleasures of the 
growing girl should be of the simplest, 
and should not interfere with her hours 
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of sleep. If her companions are girls 
aud boys of her own age, with whom she 
is on terms of comradeship without sen- 
timentality, and their pleasures are those 
of older children—not of miniature men 
and women—they will conduce to her 
health because they add to her happiness ; 
but no growing girl should ever be al- 
lowed to consider herself a young lady 
in society ‘receiving attentions” from 
men. While her nature is so rapidly de- 
veloping it is exceedingly susceptible, and 
she cannot be expected to act with the 
prudence and good judgment that she her- 
self will wish in later years. For her 
own safety she should be kept from the 
allurements and excitement of adult so- 
cial life. 

One danger to growing girls may be 
found in violent friendships with other 
girls. These are morbid, a sort of perver- 
sion of nature, the danger of which is 
not understood by the girl herself. Girls 
should be taught reserve in their associa- 
tion with other girls as well as with per- 
sons of the opposite sex. It were well 
for all humanity were we early instructed 
in the truth that true love needs no ex- 
cess of demonstration, but best expresses 
itself in service. 

The development of the child into the 
woman is a beautiful process when it 
takes place in an orderly, natural man- 
ner. Under the abnormal conditions 
of civilized life the bud is too often 
hastened in its unfolding, and the re- 
sult is precocious beauty and conse- 
quently premature decay. The girl who 
at sixteen has tasted of all life’s pleas- 
ures, at twenty is blasé in mind and 
perhaps invalided in body ; but one who 
unfolds in the sweet atmosphere of home 
sympathy, whose pleasures are simple 
and wholesome, whose hours of sleep 
are ample, whose food and dress are in 
accordance with nature’s laws, remains 
longer a young girl, unfolds into more 
transcendent beauty and retains through 
life a continued interest in a world that 
was not ‘squeezed dry” before she had 
reached the age to taste its sweetness. 
The dangers to growing girls are more 
matters of environment and education 
than inherent in the girl’s nature. 





A Child’s Puzzle 


BY MARTHA C. RANKIN 


“Mother, didn’t you tell me _ that 
Arthur had gone to heaven to live with 
Jesus?” 

“Yes, my daughter.” 

“ And isn’t heaven a nice place to live? 
Isn’t it much nicer than India?” 

“Why, yes, daughter. Heaven is a 
very beautiful place, and there is never 
any sickness or sorrow or suffering there. 
The Bible tells us so.” 

“Well, then, I don’t understand it at 
all!” 

“Understand what, daughter? What 
is it that troubles you?” 

“Why, everything,” was the hurried 
answer, in a voice that was suspicious of 
tears. ‘These ugly black clothes that 
make me want to cry every time I look 
at them, You say that Arthur is happy 
in heaven, and if he is I don’t see why 
you wear black all the time and never go 
anywhere except to church! I don’t be- 
lieve Arthur would like it a bit! And, 
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perhaps, he’s looking right down at us 
now. You don’t know, do you?” 

‘“No, daughter, but don’t you see we 
can’t help being lonely and sad without 
him, and bright colors would make it seem 
as if we didn’t miss him, and some people 
would never know that we had lost him.” 

“But I don’t see,” persisted the child. 
“I’m sure I should miss him just as much 
if I wore my blue dress, and you know 
Arthur always liked it, Mother, do you 
believe that heaven is as beautiful as 
Bermuda when the lilies are all in blos- 
som?” 

““O, yes, my daughter. I believe it is 
more beautiful than anything on earth, 
because there is nothing in heaven to hurt 
or destroy things as there is here. Every- 
thing is pure and good and peaceful.” 

‘*Mother,” interrupted the child, ‘‘ why 
didn’t you wear black and stay in the 
house when Aunt Helen went to India? 
You say it isn’t half as nice a place as 
heaven, and I’ve often heard yousay that 
you never expected to see her again, be- 
cause she didn’t expect to come back and 
you couldn’t go way over there.” 

‘* But that is different, dear. She may 
come back any time, and she is in this 
world and I can write to her, and she 
answers my letters, and she tells me how 
she is and what she is doing. But we can’t 
hear from Arthur or know anything about 
him till God takes us to heaven too. 
Don’t you see that it is very different? ”’ 

“Yes,” reluctantly, “‘ I see that it’s 
hard not getting any letters and all that, 
but I can’t see why that makes so much 

difference, and if I go to heaven I’m sure 
I shall look down, if I can’t come, and I 
want to see you looking smiling and 
happy in the pretty dresses you used to 
wear. You say that if our friends go to 
India or anywhere else in this world we 
can wear our pretty clothes just the same, 
because we don’t want people to know 
that we miss them; but if they go to 
heaven, we must wear black so that ev- 
erybody will know how sad and lonely we 
are, O, dear! I’m afraid I can’t ever un- 
derstand it!” 





Away 


I cannot say and I will not say 
That he is dead—he is just away! 


With a cheery smile and a wave of the hand 
He has wandered into an unknown land, 


And left us dreaming how very fair 
It needs must be since he lingers there. 


And you—O you, who the wildest yearn 
For the old-time step and the glad return, 


Think of him faring on, as dear 
In the love of There as the love of Here. 


Mild and gentle as he was brave— 
When the sweetest love of his life he gave 


To simple things: where the violets grew 
Blue as the eyes they were likened to, 


The touches of his hands have strayed 
As reverently as his lips have prayed ; 


When the little brown thrush that harshly 
ehirred 
Was dear to him as the mocking- bird ; 


And he pitied as much as a man in pain 
A writhing honey-bee wet with rain. 


Think of him still as the same, I say; 


He is not dead—he is just away! 
—James Whitcomb Riley. 
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Let patience have its perfect work, that 
ye may be perfect and entire, lacking in 
nothing. 





God will not be hurried. The building 
of a Christlike character is not work for 
a day. Experience cannot be acquired 
without experiment. It is not innocence 
God has in view for us, but growth by 
overcoming. Patience must have her 
perfect work. Triumph now would be 
premature and petty; but the way of 
faith and patience is the way that leads 
to victory, which shall be part and parcel 
of the final glorious triumph of the Son 
of Man.—Isaac O. Rankin. 





God’s seed will come to God’s harvest.— 
Samuel Rutherford. a 





The same spirit of faith that teaches a 
man to cry earnestly, teaches him to wait 
patiently ; for as it assures him the mercy 
is in the Lord’s hand, so it assures him 
that it will be given forth in the Lord’s 
time.—John Mason. 





Jesus, source of gladness, 
Comfort in all sadness, 
Thou canst end my grief; 
I for thee am waiting, 
Ardently entreating 
Thee for my relief. 
Slaughtered Lamb, thy saving name 
Yields to me far greater pleasure 
Than all worldly treasure. 


Gloomy thoughts must vanish, 
Jesus doth replenish 

Me with heavenly peace ; 
Who the Saviour loveth 
By experience proveth 

Grief is changed to bliss ; 
Though I here reproach must bear, 
Yet he turneth all my sadness 
Into joy and gladness. 

—Moravian Hymnal, 





Let us be only patient, patient ; and let 
God our Father teach his own lesson his 
own way. Let us try to learn it well, 
and learn it quickly; but do not let us 
fancy that he will ring the school bell 
and send us to play before our lesson is 
learned well.—Charles Kingsley. 





One of the Godlike qualities is patience. 
How long God waits for our return! Im- 
patience, therefore, with those who sin 
against us is a lowering of our human 
dignity, because it makes us less like 
God. 


Shall I not be patient in the trials 
of my life, when Thou, O Lord, hast 
shown such long-suffering patience 
with my sinning heart? Paedon, I 
beseech Thee, my inward discontent 
and the too little care I have used to 
keep my tongue from utterance of 
complaint. Even when I am troubled, 
help me to be cheerful both in thought 
and word. Give me continual assur- 
ance of Thy love and care. Teach 
me through experience of trial to be 
just and pitiful in all relations with 
my fellowmen, to look to Thee for 
strength to work, for peace to rule my 
heart, for joy to brighten earth and 
make the witness of my life effectual 
for the help of others. And all these 
blessings 1 have courage to expect 
from Thy fatherly love, through Jesus 
Christ, our Lord. Amen. 
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The Conversation Corner 


place of honor this week to our 

oldest member, Mrs. Catharine 
(Kendall) Steele, of Lyndeborough, N. H. 
She is one of our newest members, too, 
for I sent her an honorary certificate of 
membership, in time to reach her on her 
one hundredth birthday, May 12. But she 
had long been interested in what you and 
the Old Folks say on this page, and had 
morethan once written us—generally as 
tooldhymns. One letter, I remember, re- 
lated to a favorite hymn of President 
Franklin Pierce, a near kinsman of hers. 
A few months ago she wrote this: 


D*: CORNERERS: We give the 


. .. Accept thanks for affording a chance to 
review old hymns. It was a pleasure to learn 
them in youth, and they are now a comfort in 
my old age. Are mothers having their chil- 
dren commit hymns now? 

This lady is a genuine representative 
of “ the old Granite State,” by birth, 
ancestry, a hundred years of residence, 
and strong, true character. Her father 
was a soldier at Bunker Hill under Gen- 
eral Stark before he was twenty years 
old, so that she is a real “ Daughter of 
the American Revolution.” Asher birth- 
day fell on the Sabbath, the celebration 
of it was deferred until the following day, 
when she received, with remarkable alert- 
ness and strength, a large number of visi- 
tors, representing four generations. 

She took a carriage ride of ten miles 
among the hills the other day, and walks 
out frequently. Although not attending 
church on account of deafness, she can 
hear her pastor’s sermons as occasionally 
he reads them to her. She reads the 
headings in the daily papers, but little 
else except her large-print Bible and her 
hymn-book. She remembers well the 
great events and people of the nineteenth 
century, and has aspecially vivid reminis- 
cence of attending a fashionable recep- 
tion in honor of Lafayette in 1824, when 
she was a young teacher at Concord. 

A query of hers, written a few days 
after her centennial anniversary, is placed 
at the head of the Old Folks’ column, but 
I am sure you younger Cornerers will be 
glad to know so much of your venerable 
associate, who, after exemplifying for a 
whole century the good old ways and 
truth and training which has made New 
England what it is, is now deeply in- 
terested in you and your Corner and your 
century. 

Now let us skip over the country and 
pick up a few children’s letters. 

Dear Mr. Martin: I have not written to 
the Corner for a year. I am nine years old. 
The last time I wrote I said that I had no 
sister, but now I have.” Her name is Emily. 
I have some chickens and two kittens. Their 
names are Play and Fun. My chickens I 
have not named. My brothers have the mea- 


sles. .I can’t catch them. Good By. 
Windham Hill, Me. ELLEN A. 


Does she mean that she cannot catch 
her brothers or the measles? I should 
think a country girl, nine years old, would 
be able to run fast enough to catch either! 


Dear Mr. Martin: I have been up in the 
country this week. Friday I went to a neigh- 
bor’s house to help her do the chores. There 
was a rat in the trap, alsoacat. The cat had 
got her head in, trying to catch the rat. We 
could not get it out. So we shotit. The min- 


ister called it “the catastrophe of a cat.” 
I hope to join the Corner soon. 

Somerville, Mass. LAWRENCE W. 

You have joined it already—you got 
your “head in” by making that remark ; 
here is your certificate. That minister 
ought to be punished! 

Dear Mr. Martin: I would like to belong 
to the Conversation Corner. I read it and 
like it very much. I am eleven years old. 
We have a large yard to playin. Our apple 
trees are full of blossoms just now. 

Worcester, Mass. MILDRED F. 

Just now those blossoms have turned 
into green apples—I know, because a day 
or two ago, when climbing an apple tree 
with some youngsters, they flung some 
at me! 

Dear Mr. Martin: I think I ought to be a 
Cornerer, for my papa used to go to school 
with you in ——. I am pretty near 8 years 
old, and in the fall I will be in the 4th grade. 


I like to read the Corner. About two years 
ago I had a little kitten about a foot long. It 
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was the cutest thing [ ever saw. I am very 

glad school isout. The parsonage has a great 

big yard and a lot of tall trees. 
Waverly, Il. 


Nothing like great big yards and tall 
trees for children. Get that old school- 
mate, whom you speak of, to climb them 
with you! 

Dear Mr. Martin: I thank you for your 
letter. I like the pieces in the Corner about 


cats. Our school closed June 7. I have a 
pair of bantams and fifteen banty chicks. 


DAvis B. 


’ They look like old hens, the cute little things. 


I want to tell you about our birds. In the 
trees and bushes and in the osage hedge are 
nests of robins, mocking birds, orioles and 
summer yellow birds. The mockers get after 
Tom, the cat, and make him run, too! There 
is a trumpet bush in the yard. Some days I 
count as many as ten or twelve humming 
birds about it. We have many other birds 
beside these. They sing all day long, and the 
mockers sometimes sing all night. Here is 
something for the Corner Cot. 
Ohio, Mo. Lovin W. 


That girl is learning lessons in natural 
history, even if her school has closed. It 
is my opinion that she belongs by ancestry 
te the ‘“‘old Granite State” as well as the 
lady in the picture. But now we must 
stop with O. in Mo., although I have let- 
ters from O. T. and Cal. 


(For the Old Folks) 
QUESTION FROM OUR CENTENNIAL 
MEMBER 


Mr. Martin: One of the “ Oid Folks” wishes 
to thank you heartily for their “Corner.” In 
1815 there was published in Hartford “ Wil- 
bur’s Biblical Catechism.’’ Catechetical so- 
cieties were formed in many New England 
towns. There is still living in New Hamp- 
shire one member of that society, who wishes 
to ask if you know of any other, and whether 
copies of that catechism can now be obtained? 

Cc. K. S., 1801-1901, 

This catechism is not on sale at the 
Congregational Bookstore! Miss Stone 
of the Congregational Library finds sey- 
eralold editions of it (Exeter, 1814, Green- 
field, 1817, ete.), the Exeter one contain- 
ing 188 questions, with Bible answers in 
full. Rev. Hervey Wilbur was a minister 
in Wendell, Mass., 1817-22, died in New- 
buryport in 1852, and is said to have been 
“probably the first in this country to 
compile and publish a Bible class text- 
book.”” But I find no one who knows 
anything about ‘“‘catechetical societies,” 
perhaps because I have not asked any 
one born in 1801 or before! If there are 
any other living members of such a soci- 
ety, will they please say so? Question- 
ing and instruction in the catechism was 
usually conducted by the minister of the 
parish, in the old time, either in the pub- 
lic school, at the church or in his own 
house. 

ALMOST A CENTENARIAN 

Mr. Martin: I want to tell you that more 
old people watch for the Old Folks’ column 
and enjoy it than you have any idea of. I 
must confess that as soonas I get my Congre- 
gationalist, I look to see if there are any old 
hymns or poems....I am sixty and my 
mother, who sits beside me, is ninety-eight. 
She often recites snatches from old-time 
pieces that I enjoy far better than any of the 
new poems. She tells about giving the 
soldiers of the 1812 war a drink out of a “new 
bright tin quart,’’ more valuable to her than 
our children’s silver mugs nowadays. She 
was ten days in a sailing vessel coming to 
Boston to see General Lafayette. He walked 
out of the town as she came in, but she had 
some of the banquet just the same. I love to 
hear the real old folks tell their stories. 

Massachusetts. Mrs. C. 

I wish we might hear oftener from the 
“real old folks”—in distinction from 
those claiming the title, although not 
more than sixty or seventy or eighty 
years old! 

Since writing the above, I have called 
on a New Hampshire lady ninety-three 
years old, who remembers her childhood 
years distinctly, and have received letters 
from two ladies in Maine, one over ninety 
and the other between eighty and ninety. 
I have also letters from two others s0 
aged and forgetful that they do not sign 
their names! ; 

‘*4 HUNDRED YEARS TO COME” 


And now, penciled on the margin of 
the Commencement program of a won- 
an’s college, comes this quotation, with 
the request for the rest of the lines and 
the author: 


O where will be the birds that sing 
A hundred years to come? 


We all within our graves shall sleep, 

A hundred years to come, 

No human soul above our graves shall weep 
A hundred years to come. 
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THE CONGREGATIONALIST AND CHRISTIAN WORLD 


Messages of Patriarchs to Men of Today’ 


I. Believe in God 


By Rev. A. 


Why is Abraham a theme of study in 
the twentieth century of the Christian 
era? What are the matters of interest 
which draw the attention of Americans of 
this generation to that Semite patriarch 
who died more than 3,700 years ago in 
western Asia ? 

Abraham was a Chaldean and probably 
a worshiper of the moon god and other 
idols. He emigrated from Ur, then a 
city on the Persian Gulf, to the land of 
Canaan, as long before the Hebrews be- 
gan to be anation as the time since Colum- 
bus visited this new world. Perhaps he 
was not better known to most of the 
Hebrews when they went out of Egypt 
than Columbus is to most Americans to- 
day. It was not until long after that 
time that the stories of Abraham, the 
father of the nation, took form in the 
book of Genesis. His namecame tostand 
for the national ideal. In their sacred 
books the Hebrews described his purpose 
as theirs and their purpose as his. It 
was the purpose which distinguished 
them from other nations, which gave 
them supremacy as religious teachers of 
mankind. It has become the Christian 
ideal also, and therefore Christians look 
back to Abraham as standing at the head 
of the long line of examples through 
whom their relations with God and their 
duty to him are revealed. ‘“ Abraham 
believed God and it was reckoned unto 
him for righteousness,” wrote the great 
Apostle to the Gentiles, and he added 
that the story of Abraham’s faith was 
not written for his sake alone, but for 
ours also, whose belief in God who raised 
up Jesus from the dead shall be reckoned 
unto us for righteousness [Rom. 4: 22-24]. 
It is, then, with supreme interest that we 
who seek to solve the great problems of 
life ask the question, In what did Abra- 
ham’s belief and righteousness consist ? 
The answer is to be found in this earliest 
story of the father of the Hebrew nation. 

1. Abraham believed in the call of God. 
He came under the control of the con- 
viction that he had a mission, that God 
had called him to it, and that he must de- 
vote his life to accomplishing it. He be- 
lieved that he was destined to found a 
great nation, that he was to have a great 
name, and that he was to be a blessing to 
all families of the earth. This was the 
underlying conviction of the Hebrew 
nation, the one thing that saved and sup- 
ported them through their trials and 
triumphs and humiliations of a thousand 
years, See how it stands out against the 
background of the narrowness of their 
leaders, against the selfishness and wick- 
edness of the people. It was the theme 
of their prophets, the inspiration of their 
wars and the ruling principle of their 
legislation. It survived until Jesus 
Christ the son of David declared that he 
came to fulfill the law and the prophets, 
and through him, though they killed him, 
it became the sublime motive of the 
Christian Church. 

This sense of having a mission and 


_— 


*The Sunday School Lesson for July 28. Text, 
Gen. 11: 27-12: 9, International Lesson, God 
Calls Abram. . 


E. DUNNING 


being divinely called to fulfill it is the 
motive power of every successful life. It 
is revealed in Jesus Christ, growing in 
intensity from the time when as a boy he 
said to his parents, ‘“‘Wist ye not that I 
must be about my Father’s business?” 
until he came to the end, saying, ‘‘ How 
am I straightened until it be accom- 
plished,” and on the cross shouted tri- 
umphantly, “It.is finished.” This is the 
message of Abraham to those who are 
drifting aimlessly toward the end of their 
lives, to those who stand on the thresh- 
old of maturity asking, ‘“‘ What shall I 
do in the world?” and those who have 
chosen their path, but often in weariness 
and doubt ask themselves what they 
have accomplished and what hope is there 
that their work will survive. Every one 
ought to believe that God has appointed 
a mission for him and that to fulfill it is 
sure success. 

2. Abraham sought to know the meaning 
of his mission. He did not know much 
about it when he first accepted it. ‘He 
went out not knowing whither he went.” 
It does not appear that he had any assur- 
ance from God that the land of Canaan 
was to be his when he left Ur. But the 
writer of Genesis evidently believed as 
his nation believed, that Canaan repre- 
sented sinful people in contrast with the 
Shemites who were favored by God [Gen. 
9: 25-27], and Abraham and his household 
‘went forth to go into the land of Ca- 
naan and into the land of Canaan they 
came.” Once there, he received the 
promise, *“‘ Unto thy seed will I give this 
land.” 

By successive stages Abraham came to 
understand his mission at Ur, Haran, 
Shechem, Bethlehem and beyond. It 


unfolded throughout his life as he fol- - 


lowed step by step the guidance of God. 
His story is that of his nation. The He- 
brews were learning through all their 
history what they were to do for the 
world. Its meaning is not yet fully re- 
vealed. It reads more nobly today than 
ever before as its principles through 
Christianity are spreading through the 
world. 

By successive stages each one may 
learn his mission, as Abraham did, by 
moving whither the finger of Providence 
points; but, like Abraham, many die with- 
out knowing more than the direction in 
which the influence of their lives is going. 
It will require “‘the consummation of the 
ages’? to complete the work of every 
child of God. His greatness is measured 
by the faith with which, leaving results 
with God while confident of their impor- 
tance, he does his duty day by day. To 
every human soul is appointed a mission 
peculiar to himself and necessary to the 
final accomplishment of the divine pur- 
pose. Each faithful one is enrolled with 
those who “all died in faith, not having 
received the promises, but having seen 
them and greeted them from afar.” 

3. Abraham worshiped the one true God 
who had called him. He changed from 
idolatry because his mission and the ac- 
complishing of it revealed God to him. 
He could be tracked wherever he went, at 
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Shechem, Bethel, Hebron, by altars he 
built where God appeared to him and 
where he called onthe name of the Lord. 
He came to be known, even by those 
who did not know his mission, as the 
friend of God. Here is the secret of 
Abraham’s knowledge of his mission and 
the greatness of his nation. He held 
communion with God habitually. This 
was the testimony of the nation he 
founded. It was by that testimony that 
they declared their conviction of the way 
in which they might succeed. It is the 
sum of the wisdom of the Old Testament, 
“Then shall we know if we follow on to 
know the Lord”; and of the New Testa- 
ment also, “He that followeth me shall 
not walk in darkness, but shall have the 
light of life.” 





In and Around Boston 


A New Lecture Bureau 


The Twentieth Century Club has added to 
its many inyenious ways of developing public 
spirit and extending intelligence a plan for 
furnishing lecturers to churches, clubs and 
other organizations within easy reach of the 
city. It will send competent persons to speak 
on educational, labor, social, municipal, do- 
mestiv, religious, political and economical 
problems. Lectures can be arranged singly 
or in courses and at reasonable rates. 


A Chance to Do and Get Good 


We learn through the City Missionary So- 
ciety of two children in need of a home. 
One comes from a family hitherto self-sup- 
porting, of which the mother has just sus- 
tained a severe surgical operation, and the 
physician prescribes perfect rest. This can 
be secured if a Christian home for the sum- 
mer can be found for the seven-year-old girl 
—a quiet, old-fashioned little thing who would 
be contented with elderly people. The other 
is a fine, intelligent, blue-eyed baby boy for 
adoption. For particulars apply to Room 602, 
Congregational House, Boston. 





Education 


The chair of natural philosophy in Edin- 
burgh University has been filled by the elec- 
tion of Prof. James Gordon Macgregor of Hali- 
fax, N. S., now of the University of Liverpool. 


Eighty-five Cuban teachers, who will study 
English at the Harvard Summer School, have 
arrived. They are transported to and from 
Cuba at the expense of the Government and 
Harvard provides a special course of instruc- 
tion. 


Theological seminaries have not been so 
frequently remembered of late as to make 
it proper to omit recording the request of 
$225,000 to the Southern Presbyterian Theo- 
logical Seminary at Louisville, Ky., by Mr. 
W. T. Grant, formerly of this city. 


The fifteenth annual session of the Connecti- 
cut Valley Sunday School and Chautauqua 
Assembly is being held at Laurel Park, North- 
ampton. Among the lecturers are Rev. Dr. 
Morgan Wood, Col. Homer B. Sprague, Mrs. 
L. Ormiston Chant and Capt. Richmond P. 
Hobson. Illustrated programs may be ob- 
tained of Rev. E. P. Butler of Sunderland. 


Hereafter graduates of the United States 
Naval Academy at Annapolis desirous of se- 
curing advanced instruction in naval archi- 
tecture, such as Lieutenant Hobson, for in- 
stance, and others of high rank secured 
abroad, will not go to Europe, but to the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Bos- 
ton, whose courses in the branch now equal 
those of any European center of learning and 
ship building. 
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The Literature of the Day 


Substitutes for the Saloon * 


This book is one of the series issued by 
the committee of fifty, which has under 
consideration the liquor problem. The 
volume has been published under the di- 
rection of Francis G. Peabody, Elgin 
R. L. Gould and William M.Sloane. The 
work is excellently welldone. It deserves 
the attention of every citizen interested 
in our social welfare. Its aim is “ utilita- 
rian and practical.” Itpresents fully the 
social influences which accompany the sa- 
loon, and the actual and possible substi- 
tutes offered, or which may be offered 
for it in its desirable features. The com- 
plex character of the temperance reform 
is brought out, and we are made to feel 
how much is involved in any forward 
movement in society. It will tend to so- 
ber men’s thoughts, and bring them down 
tothe hard, patient work of reform. 

There are two classes of substitutes 
for the saloon presented, which are quite 
different from each other. The one class 
is strictly asubstitute. Itis lunch-rooms, 
coffee houses, indoor amusements, out- 
door amusements, clubs, rooms of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association. The 
second class will be regarded as modified 
saloons—such substitutes as the South 
Carolina Dispensary, the Norway and the 
Sweden Company System and, in England, 
the People’s Refreshment House Associa- 
tion. 

As to the first of these substitutes there 
can hardly be two opinions. They are 
much to be desired. As to the second 
class, there will be some violent dissent 
on the part of those who believe thata 
compromise with the drink habit is sure 
to be mischievous. The criticism of these 
methods is not quite fully recognized in 
the volume, notwithstanding its general 
fullness and candor. To us these experi-. 
ments seem instructive and muck to be 
preferred to inaction. 


A Journey to Nature 


The keynote of this charming book* is 
found in a Scripture motto hung upon 
the wall of a city physician’s office: ‘‘ For 
thus saith the Lord God, the Holy One of 
Israe], In returning and rest shall ye be 
saved. In quietness and in confidence 
stall be your strength: and ye would 
not.” The busy, brusque, thoroughly 
sane Doctor is one of the chief charac- 
ters, but the hero of the narrative is a 
patient whom he frightened into a return 
to ‘‘ the quiet life,’ much against his will. 

For a Wall Street broker, living in the 
midst of the excitements, luxuries and 
artificialities of New York life, to be ex- 
iled for a year to a solitary cabin, far 
from town or railroad, was almost like 
burial. But this was the Doctor’s pre- 
scription and the choice lay between the 
wilderness and death—the real death from 
which every normal man shrinks. And 
so he took the “journey to nature,” the 
goal of which was health and recupera- 
tion, mental and spiritual. 

Conditions of life ware extremely prim- 


*By Raymond Calkins. pp. 397. Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. $1.30. 

* By J. P. Mowbray. pp. 315. Doubleday, Page & Co. 
$1.50. 


itive in the little hut, a hundred miles 
from Wall Street, but they were shared 
by two jolly companions—a small boy of 
eight and a yellow dog. Their solitude 
was further relieved by Gabe Hotchkiss, 
the neighboring farmer, who conveyed 
their supplies, and Griselle, his bonny 
niece, who lent a hand at the cooking. 
The struggles of the city man, who was 
neither artist nor naturalist and had no 
resources apart from society, to adjust 
himself to this simple country environ- 
ment, make entertaining reading. But 
at the end of three weeks he discovered 
that he had forgotten to lie awake nights. 
He found, also, that ham allays hunger 
as well as broiled sweet-breads, and that 
strawberries gain a relish if you pick 
them yourself. 

Later on we read: “The tranquillity of 
a graciously enforced loafing period never 
dawned upon me until I began to pick 
up some of its surprises. My first dis- 
covery was that I could look myself in 
the face without being frightened... . 
Then I began to discover the sanitation 
of uneventfulness, . . . To lie still fora 
while on this great breast of the universe 
and hear the mother breathe is suspen- 
sive but restorative. 

Only by mentioning the headings of 
some of the chapters can we indicate the 
amusements and occupations of the ex- 
iles—Haying Time, Dumb Intimacies, 
Mature Truants, The Baptism of Dirt, 
Chestnuts by the Way, Wood Fires. The 
boy, Charlie, is a lovable and wholly 
natural little fellow. Griselle has a story 
of herown. The Doctor’s occasional vis- 
its are flavored with the Doctor’s original 
philosophy, which is very quotable. Here 
is a bit: ““Do you know, my boy, there is 
something restful and recuperative in 
good virgin dirt? I’ve got half a dozen 
hysterical patients who could draw some 
kind of earthly virtue from the brown 
field if I could only take their tight shoes 
off and make them run barefoot in these 
furrows. Did it ever occur to you that 
civilization, in abolishing dirt, is very apt 
to substitute filth? A plowed field is 
not half as nasty as the average vaude- 
ville.” 

Altogether, the book is one of the most 
delightful pieces of “outdoor literature ”’ 
we have read this summer. It will, we 
think, even stand the severe test of being 
read in the open. Its breezy, outdoor 
atmosphere, its piquant descriptions of 
scenery, never long or tiresome, are sup- 
plemented by the human interest which 
is found in some of our best-loved nature 
books. And behind the story and the 
half-serious, half-humorous philosophy 
are wholesome lessons which American 
men and women need to learn. 


The New Books 


« * » In some cases, books announced in this de- 

partment will be reviewed editorially later. 
RELIGION 

The Blessed Life. By W. A. Quayle. . 281, 

Jennings & Pye. $1.00. ' ve 
‘We have found this book less inspiring than 
its predecessor by the same author, entitled 
The Poet’s Poet, had led us to expect. Its 
theme is large, but Dr. Quayle’s thought is 
often commonplace, and the exceptionad bril- 


liancy of his style, so abounding in epigrams 
and metaphors that at times it seems studied, 
does not atone for repetitiousness. If we 
might imitate the author’s literary procliyj. 
ties, we should say that the book is a prome. 
nade rather than a march. Yet we gladly 
recognize the stimulating value of much of 
the material. A virile and practical Chris. 
tianity is set forth from cover to cover. The 
strongest chapter is that entitled The Central. 
ity of God. 

Selected Works of Huldreich Zwingli. ki. 


ited by S. M. Jaekson. pp. 258. Longmans, 
Green & Co. 


Five selections from the eight volumes of the 
writings of the Swiss reformer, translated 
from the original German and Latin origi. 
nals. A valuablé contribution to the study 
of the history of the Protestant Reformation, 
The most curious selection is the petition 
which Zwingli wrote in behalf of eleven 
priests for permission to marry, and the long- 
est is the Refutation of the Tricks of the 
Baptists. 

Psychic Power in Preaching. By J.S. Ken. 

nard,D.D. pp.189. G. W. Jacobs & Co. $1.20, 
Dr. Kennard was a pastor of Baptist churches 
in Washington, New York, Boston, Chicago 
and other great cities. He was for several 
years a successful evangelist. A series of arti- 
cles written by him and published several 
years ago, under the title Pulpit Eloquence, 
have been edited by his son, prefaced by a brief 
memoir, and thus form this volume. It is the 
fruit of experimental study of the elements 
of power in preaching by one who knew the 
power of the supernatural, surrendered him- 
self to the Holy Spirit and reverenced the 
mystery of the human soul. Many a minis- 
ter will read this volume with sympathetic 
appreciation, and will find in it some new in- 
spiration and guidance in preaching the gos- 
pel. : 
A Little Lower Than the Angels. By Clar- 


ence Lathbury. pp. 201. Swedenborg Pub. 
Assn., Germantown, Pa. 40 cents. 


A suggestive little book, thoroughly Sweden- 
borgian in tone. .-Aims to show that the body 
is the expression of the spirit, and to point 
out the intimate relation between the spiritual 
and the natural. 

What Is the Matter with the Church? By 
F.S. Root. pp. 188. Abbey Press. $1.00. 
An arraignment of the present life and meth- 
ods of the Protestant churches of America. 
The author believes that there are too many 
ministers, that the spirit of commercialism 
is dominant in the church, which is blind to 
new conditions of the life which it is set to 
leaven with hope and righteousness, and that 
many of the methods of the theological semi- 
naries are mistaken. He has overstated his 
case, we believe, but gives food for thought 
and helpful diseussion. The preliminary 
biographical note is a novelty in book mak- 
ing, and, like much in the author’s style and 
method, reminds us of the newspapers in 

which the essays were originally printed. 


SOCIAL STUDIES 


Dependent, Defective and Delinquent 

Classes. By Charles R. Henderson. pp. 397. 

D.C. Heath & Co. $1.50. 
We have found this book a little disappointing. 
The author is reluctant to let go any of his 
abundant material or to repress any passing 
thought. The work therefore lacks that 
pushing power and strict relevancy which we 
had expected to find. This is due in part to 
its being offered as a book of instruction rather 
than as a work of immediate and practical 
influence. 

Social Control. By Edward A. Ross. pp. 463. 

Macmillan Co. $1.25. 
Sociology is a science of interpretation rather 
than one of investigation and discovery. It 
oftentimes, therefore, has the appearance of 
a manufactured or made-up science. Well- 
known facts are given in detail, their relations 
pointed out in a technical way and a system- 
atic form imparted to them. This artificial 
structure is especially conspicuoys when it is 
associated, as it often is, with a crude, empit- 
ical philosophy, and the terminology of evolu- 
tion is brought into vigorous use. These dif- 
ficulties Professor Ross had to encounter, 
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and he has overcome them reasonably well. 
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plays, the hero of which is John the Baptist. 


He has given us a book of insight with wide Carefully edited, with introduction and notes 
illustrations and lively faney. We gain by for advanced students of German. 


means of it a clearer and more exact appre- 
nension of familiar facts and of their interplay. 
n iti jience. By George 
Gi Crinton and fides nine: pp. 228. y b. App 
« fon 10. 
A brief, clear and well-balanced text-book 
adapted for study clubs, literary and debating 
societies and high schools. Suggests means 
of further study and reading. A book to 
make good and well-informed citizens. The 
chapters on money, taxation, the state and 
capital, and the state and labor are e_ pecially 
timely and useful. 


FICTION 


Elder Boise. By Everett Toutane. Pp. 403. 
Doubleday, Page & Co. $1. 


A critical country ath cn avery opin- 
jonated senior deavon, a young clergyman 
fresh from the divinity school, who has yet 
to learn his methods, his tools and the hearts 
of dull men, one or two girls in love with said 
clergyman—out of these materials only one 
result could naturally come, and this is ex- 
actly such an experience as befalls Elder 
Boise, the hero of this tale. If not thrill- 
ingly interesting, it is a good, careful study 
of well-ascertained conditions. 

The Moderns. By G. T. Davidson. 

F. A. Stokes Co. $1.50. 
There is nothing new or original in this tale 
of New York. It is full of stock characters 
well known to every novel reader. 


pp. 364. 


There is | 


the fraudulent French marquis in search of an | 


American heiress and sticking at nothing, | 
There is | 


not even at murder, to obtain her. 
the true-hearted heroine with a large fortune, 
the ambitious mother, the poor young artist 
who truly loves with no regard for money, 
the usual valets and femmes .de chambres 


who assist in the plot, and all ends happily, | 


with virtue rewarded, vice assassinated and 
love triumphant. All these incidents we 
have met before; it is only another jumble 
of the kaleidoscope. 

The Windfairies. 

36. E, P. Dutton & Co. 

Fairy tales to delight the heart of a child; 
bright and original, with illustrations full of 
grace. 

When She Came to Herself. 

brooke. pp. 180. Am. Bap. Pub. Soc. 75 cents. 
After the conventional type of Sunday school 
book. A gay society girl, after temptations 
and trials, 
enough dances, gowns and lovers to interest 
the girls and the story will do them no harm, 
although it will not foster a taste for good lit- 
erature. 


EDUCATION 
4 Handbook to Old Fortament, ior: 
Edited by 8. G. Greene, D. D. pp. ene 
Revell Co. $2.50. 


An elementary grammar of the Hebrew lan- 
guage, in three parts—orthography, etymol- 
ogy, reading lessons and exercises. A stu- 
dent with this volume alone may acquire a 
good reading knowledge of Hebrew. After 
he has mastered these lessons, which include 
extensive selections from the Old Testament 
and also a number from different versions of 
the New Testament translated into Hebrew, 
he ought to be able, with the aid of a lexicon, 
to translate most of the Old Testament into 
English, A brief vocabulary is appended, 
with indices, 

The First Steps in Geometey. By G. A. 

Pinas and G: A. Hill. pp. 156. Ginn & Co. 
An introduction to elementary geometry. 
Teaches geometrical drawing and defines com- 
mon terms, also giving a few important the- 
orems. The exercises present practical prob- 
lems in areas, measurements and general sur- 
veying for the beginner, and the book serves 
its purpose admirably. 

The Story Reader. By A. E. Logie and Claire 


H, —, — by Sarah A. Milner. pp. 
128, Am. Book Co. 30 cents. 


For primary classes. The stories are chosen 
with special reference to the possibility of 
dramatic rendering and the suggestion of 
Seat-work. Well-chosen pictures, inc’uding 
some famous ones that appeal to children. 


Johannes, A Hermann Sudermann. Edited b 
hoe G. G. Schmidt, Ph. D. pp. 126. D.C. Heat 


The text of one of the author’s most noted 








By Mort de Morgan. pp. | 


By Alison 


finds her better self. There are | 


ae Comedies. By Alfred De Musset. Edited 
Kenneth McKenzie, Ph. D. pp. 144. D. C. 
Heath & Go. 30 cents. 


‘Extraits de Ji Tistoire i France. By Jules 
Michelet. Edited C. H.C, Wright. pp. 130. 
D.C. Heath & 0 Hy uae 


Marie-Louise. 


a Py . Guerber. 
D.C. Heath & Co. 25 Sealtet 


pp. 101. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
y Sek. 
Barnes eto, Biko, 7% PP 8 

Readers of the New York Evening Post have 
for years been familiar with “C,’” and this 
is a compilation of her essays which appeared 
from week to week under this title. Rarely 
does a writer on domestic themes show such 
marks of long and deep experience, of sym- 
pathetic insight into human relationships— 
especially into the heart of the wife and 
mother—of steadfast optimism with a devout 
undertone of faith. Comradeship of Hus- 
bands and Wives, The Eldest Born, Etiquette 
of Family Life are titles to some of the chap- 
ters—commonplace subjects, but treated with 
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freshness and quiet wisdom. Our homes 
need such ideals, and the volume would make 
an excellent wedding present. 

The Second Book of Birds. By Olive Thetne 

Miller. pp. 209, Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1. 
Mrs. Miller’s First Book of Birds sought pe 
interest the reader in bird life in general, 
while this seeks to make him acquainted 
with the various families by describing the 
most familiar members. The illustrations 
by Louis Agassiz Fuertes are beautiful and 
natural. 

Adam Bede. By Geor, 

372; Representative 


Emerson. pp. 281. Macmillan Co 
cents. 


Two volumes of Dent’s Temple Classics, in a 
handy pocket edition, with clear, open type, 
on thin, tough paper, convenient for summer 
reading. 
Smithsonian Institution Fqport. 
ending June 30, 1899. pp. 67 
As interesting as a story- hay to one who ap- 
preciates the marvels of modern science. Con- 
tains papers on a variety of subjects from The 
Truth About the Mammoth, or The Progress 
in Steam Navigation, to The Peopling of the 
Philippines. 


e Eliot. Vol. ne 
en. By Belps Wa oO 
ach 


For year 








MELLIN’S 
FOOD 


One great cause of sleeplessness in 


infants 


is improper or 


insufficient 


food. An infant will usually sleep 


well after taking food that satisfies 


and nourishes. Mellin’s Food satisfies 


and nourishes ; contains enough to 


satisfy and the kind to nourish. 


SEND FOR A FREE SAMPLE OF MELLIN’S FOOD. 


MELLIN’S FOOD COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 











Packages 


>} of our genuine 
) guaranteed pure 


az bearing Ge 
label 


bought “for ". 
few cents at any 
gist’ s. 





As an >, saiidict to the 


Medicine Chest 


its uses are many and valuable, for 


rough face, chapped hands, insect 
bites, ulcers, bruises, catarrh, sore throat 
and many emergencies. Ww to our 
Chicago office for free cop 
“Borax in The eens: ee 
and learn the many ways to use it. 
PACIFIC COAST BORAX CO., 


Ro as lin - | 
Partitions) 


For dividing church and school |] 
buildings. | Sound-proof, air [i it 
tight. Made also with black. 
board surface. A marvelous # 
pidge er easily operated, ME 
very durable, Used in nearly 
$700 buildings, Ill, Pamphlet 
ree if you mention this paper. 
JAS, GODFREY WILSON, 
5 West 29th St., New York, 
All kinds of Venetian Blinds, ,-3%% 
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just I2 prints each. Very dainty. 
Five Sizes, 5c. to 20c. Each. 
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The Endeavor Convention’s Closing Days 


The extreme heat, which ran its course up 
to the opening day of the convention, after- 
ward blessed the later days with its absence. 
This change in nature’s plan visibly affected 
registration. The official figures are a total 
of 14,000, of whom 8,000 came from outside 
Greater Cincinnati. The detention of several 
important speakers besides Dr. Chapman, the 
announcement of whose bettered condition 
was welcome news, made it necessary to unite 
two programs, so that for the most part there 
were sessions in Auditoriums Endeavor and 
Williston only. The convention music was 
under the excellent direction of Messrs. F. H. 
Jacobs and P. S. Foster. 


POWER FOR THE CHURCH 


As noted last week, the twentieth century 
inspired many themes. The Church of this 
era was the special topic for Tuesday morn- 
ing. The Power of the Bible was eloquently 
presented by Dr. A. J. Lyman, that of the 
Sunday Sehool by Marion Lawrence, of Per- 
sonal Work by Rev. H. W. Pope, of Christian 
Endeavor by Professor Wells, of Evangelism 
by W. P. Hall, of A Noble Life by B. T. 
Washington, that of The Pulpit by Rev C. D. 
Crane and others. The Place of the Church 
in the Community, Its Supreme Needs and Its 
Mass Meetings, was also considered. 


MISSIONARY INSPIRATIONS 


The convention was marked by the impres- 
sions of missionaries. Their presence in open 
parliament and at the rallies were sources of 
help, and their addresses peculiarly inspiring. 
Previous to the closing sessions two pictures 
stand in relief. One was the scene of a great 
host responding to the appeal of Dr. Ira Land- 
rith for a nobler and more devoted home life. 
The other was the effect produced by the stir- 
ring narrative of Rev. C. H. Fenn as he de- 
scribed the Siege of Peking. Preceding it 
Rev. W. R. Hotchkiss told of his work in the 
African Jungle, and Robert E. Speer brilliantly 
indieated the Claims and Opportunities of 
Foreign Missions. Mr. S. B. Capen, Rey. A. 
A. Fulton, Rev. George Darsie and Dr. C. H. 
Thompson told of the Outlook for Missions. 
Undoubtedly these clear-cut addresses were 
largely responsible for the enthusiasm of Con- 
gregational young people present, noted edi- 
torially, and for the response which the whole 
convention gave to the opportunity to contrib- 
ute to the extension of Christian work in 
other lands through the world’s union. About 
$1,000 was pledged for this field, also, by indi- 
vidual delegates. 


ANNIVERSARY ADDRESSES 


There was a real celebration of the twenti- 
eth birthday of Christian Endeavor, besides 
the presentation to Dr. Clark of the Congre- 
gational memorial. The founder was also the 
recipient of a beautiful loving-cup from Dr. 
Teunis Hamlin on behalf of the trustees. A 
part of a day was devoted to the considera- 
tion of the gains of the church and the young 
people through the society, the reasons for its 
success, C. E. fellowship, and the extension 
of its work to the sailor, soldier, prisoner and 
life-savers. Several trustees, including Drs. 
J. L. Hill, Wayland Hoyt and Bishop Walters, 
made appropriate addresses. 


SPECIAL FEATURES 


Besides the Quiet Hours under the care of 
Drs. Tomkins and Woelfkin, which were 
largely attended, special services were con- 
ducted each morning by Drs. Campbell Morgan 
and J. F. Carson, the former giving consecu- 
tive Bible teaching and the latter speaking 
upon the Holy Ghost. A personal workers’ 
conference was also a daily feature, under 
the direction of Dr. Torrey and Rev. H. W. 
Pope, while J. L. Thurston conducted a simi- 
lar meeting for those specially interested in 
missions. While the denominational forces 
gathered in their fellowship, the Juniors held 
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many beautiful philanthropies, we Christians 
have a right to call for the support of our mis. 
sionary enterprises on the ground that there 
an enthusiastic rally, addressed by Secretary is no more genuine philanthropy undertaken 
Baer. Children from Cincinnati’s public in the world than the foreign missionary or 
schools and several philanthropic institutions the home missionary enterprise. 
presented an exercise entitled Junior En- ee Ee ; 
deavor Extension. The receptions tendered 
the delegates at their various state headquar- na protherhood. "Some members of cherches 
ters, as usual, afforded opportunity for inter- joy. far greater strength and opportunity 
change of plans and for sociability. Evan- than the others. The claims of fairness and 
gelistic services were held at noon and night kindness demands that the brother who is 
in Washington Park, opposite the auditori- ji.) in material goods or hope or courage 
ums. The veterans of the convention filled should share these possessions with the 
the Odeon for a conference regarding the brother stripped of his goods and lying by the 
formation of associations in churches and in wayside, The lamented Dr. Babcock of New 
states which shall keep alive an energetic york put the same truth in his own glowing 
interest in the movement, and yet which shall language, in that wonderful farewell address 
draw long-time members from positions of of his at the Ecumenical Missionary Confer- 
greatest responsibility in the Young People’s ence, saying, “ Men were morally weak, Paul 
Society. One of the most valued of the extra haq power; men had darkness, Paul knew 
meetings was that devoted to prison Endeavor, the jignt- nian ware degradation and despair 
at which Rev. C. M. Sheldon and others spoke. ,nq Paul knew Jesus Christ.” Later, in this 
same address, Dr. Babcock said: ‘There are 
many today in Africa, India and the islands 
The last annual gathering closed with two of the sea that have just as good a right be- 
notable sessions and an attendance which fore God to know the best there is in life as 
easily approximated 10,000. There could you and I have.” 
scarcely be a finer kind of enthusiasm—mani- 
fest religious joy and earnestness—than was May we not go so faras to say that only the 
evident in Williston under the leadership of Christian man is the true philanthropist? 
Treasurer Shaw and the inspiring words of His philanthropy does not tinker away at the 
Campbell Morgan. To have heard those outside of the social mechanism, trying to ad- 
thousands of voices pursue Canada’s response justa cog here or a bolt there. Christian phi- 
in the roll-call with God Save the King, Amer- janthropy is more arid more seeking to make 
ica and Blest Be the Tie, and then tocatch the the world over through an inward transforma- 
inspiration which followed Mr. Morgan’s pur- tion. That is the constantly recurring note 
pose word for England in the singing of Coro- of Prof. Francis G. Peabody’s admirable book, 
nation and the Doxology, was to hear what Jesus Christ and the Social Question. Over 
one could never forget. In Auditorium En- and over again he declares that the one thing 
deavor Dr. Clark presided and Dr. Tomkins that discourages masses of men in need today 
sped the host on its way with his watchword, js capacity. 
“ Activity in Christian service.” Here, too, —_— 
the presence of delegates from Australia, The best missionaries have always sought 
Japan, India, China and Africa evoked the to carryon philanthropic work. Little by lit- 
best spirit of the occasion. tle they have built up schools, colleges, hos- 
pitals and publication plants. These have 
come as the indirect but natural result of the 
Frequent attendants upon international spiritual motive which has continually con- 
Endeavor conventions are confident that this trolled them. Take Lovedale, for instance, 
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last of a gréat series willrank among the best where the Scotch Presbyterian churches have ° 


in its program and in the finer effects of its been carrying on such a magnificent indus- 
influence. The absence of overwhelming trial and educational work under the direction 
crowds proved a benefit in one respect at least of Dr. Stewart, who has made it, perhaps, the 
—a larger number of delegates could attend greatest missionary center in South Africa. 
more sessions. In the conferences and rallies The sensible foreign missionary never pauses 
a closer acquaintance was possible. The local until the best things that accompany the proc- 
committee received highest commendation for lamation of the Christian gospel in the way of 
its untiring energy and manifest sacrifices. educational facilities and philanthropic de- 
Nothing was determined regarding the con- vices take permanent root in his field. 
vention of 1903, though St. Louis and Denver 
are both bidding for the prize. Meanwhile, Let us then kindle our own zeal and, if pos- 
under the new régime of biennial gatherings, jpje, increase the interest of others by dwell- 
the strength of Endeavor is to be focused jng often upon the essential relation between 
upon state and district meetings. New im- missions and philanthropy. As the philan- 
petus.will be given to this work in the person thropic spirit grows in this country, as men 
of Field Secretary Eberman, who was every- of fortune seek channels for their benevolent 
where cordially received. W. P. L. impulses, let us hope and pray that their eyes 
may be opened for doing abroad precisely the 
same kind of work which they are doing at 
home. If, for instance, the duplicate of 
Hampton Institute could be set down under 
competent direction in Porto Rico today, if 
an Armour Institute could be planted in the 
Philippines, if North China College could be 
restored on a more ample scale, if in Turkey, 
Topic, July 28-Aug. 3. Gal. 6: 1-10. Mis- Ceylon, Japan, the missionaries could be sup- 
sions: True Philanthropy. plied with the desirable equipment for their 
Missions are grounded on a number of mo- 8reat work, what an advance in international 
tives—the command of Christ, patriotism, the Philanthropy would be registered and how the 
advantages accruing to science and explora- kingdom of God would speed forward! 
tion and commerce, the by-products of Chris- 
tianity, such as better sanitary conditions and 
more artistic homes and public buildings. All P 
these considerations may legitimately infiu- The Church Prayer Meeting 
ence a man to go on a mission or to help sup- ; i ’ a a 
port missions. But philanthropy is an equally i hig yo 0g God's Out-of-Door Te 
lawful motive. Broadly expressed, itis the Nature's teaching about God. Can out-of-door 
love of one’s fellewmen, particularly of the worship take the place of church worship? What 
great masses of the weak and ignorant and says religion about rest and recreation? 
helpless. In an age like this, abounding in so [For prayer meeting editorial see page 96.) 
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PRAYER MEETING 
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In and Around Chicago 


Attendance at the University 

Experience has proved that a summer ses- 
sion is quite as important as any in the year. 
The attendance is as large as in any regular 
term. More distinguished men can be se- 
cured to lecture than at any other time. 
Teachers in large numbers, especially from 
the South, avail themselves of the opportuni- 
ties to pursue special studies. Young people 
who are anxious to shorten their time of 
study or make up for deficiencies work through 
the summer, and thus obtain a degree in three 
years instead of four. The School of Peda- 
gogy, Which opened last summer under the 
name of the Chicago Institute and was pat- 
ronized by hundreds of teachers and persons 
desiring to become teachers, is open again 
this year. Colonel Parker, its principal, and 
his assistants are as enthusiastic over it as 
ever. Evidently there is a field for such a 
school, but it is not quite certain that its use- 
fulness has been increased by its union with 
the university. The attendance at Lewis In- 
stitute, a school for science, literature and 
technology, is about as large as in previous 
years. Some of the teachers who are re- 
quired to give their services, of course for 
increased pay, are questioning if after all it 
is really profitable to open this school during 
the summer. It is difficult, if not impossible, 
to obtain entirely new teachers. Those who 
have taught during the rest of the year need 
along vacation if they are to render the best 
service during the period of regular work. 
Armour Institute, after one or two attempts to 
establish a summer school, gave it up as upon 
the whole unwise. 


Death of a Chicago Pastor 


In the death of Rev. Edgar Blaisdell Wylie 
not only has the Summerdale Congregational 
Church lost an able, devoted and successful 
minister, but the moral forces of the city a 
man whose heart was in sympathy with right- 
eousness in every form, and who was ready 
to sacrifice strength and time for its promo- 
tion. Mr. Wylie died July 6 of pneumonia, 
after an illness of two weeks. He leaves a 
widow and two children. He graduated in 
1880 from Wheaton College and three years 
later from Chicago Theological Seminary. 
Ten years ago he began work in the then un- 
promising parish, which he cultivated until 
his death. Mr. Wylie’s ministry has been 
characterized by faithfulness and self-sacri- 
fice. He has won his following by his devotion 
to the interests of his people. Nearly the 
entire community was present at his funeral. 
Since the burial of Dr. Goodwin there has not 
been such a demonstration of affection on the 
part of so many people as at the burial of Mr. 
Wylie. The services were conducted by Dr. 
Noble. President Blanchard, Dr. Fifield, a 
college classmate, and Dr. Armstrong of the 

ity Missionary Society made brief addresses. 


President Fisk’s Successor 


Rey. Dr. J. H. George of Montreal, formerly 
pastor of the First Congregational Church, St. 
Louis, has accepted the invitation of the di- 
rectors of the Chicago Theological Seminary 

become its president. He will be in the 

ity about the first of August and remain a 
lew days, and return for regular work Sept. 1. 
The friends of the seminary are congratulat- 
hg themselves on obtaining so good a man to 
ill the vacancy caused by the resignation and 
leath of President Fisk. In his will President 

isk provided for a scholarship in the sem- 
lary to be called after his name. 


essrs. Scott and Tewksbury 


The many friends of these gentlemen have 
een glad this week to welcome them on a 
visit to Chicago. Dr. Scott has fought shy of 
he city since he left the South Church three 
ears since, and his old parishioners have re- 
Oiced to look on his face again. They trust 
hat his present visit will be so attractive as 


to bring him here again at no distant day. 
Mr. Tewksbury, though frequently here, never 
comes too often, nor fails to suggest changes 
in the management of the Pilgrim bookstore 
which its patrons greatly enjoy. It would 
not be surprising if the visit of the president 
and business manager of the Publishing Soci- 
ety had something to do with further improve- 
ments in the store and the publications of the 
society. 


Summer Schools 


Thus far the city has done nothing for sum- 
mer schools except to grant the free use of 
such buildings for six weeks as need no re- 
pairs. For two or three years the women’s 
clubs of Chicago have raised money for the 
support of three or four of these schools as an 
experiment, and have been so well pleased 
with the outcome that this year they have 
opened these schools again, and in the sec- 
tions of the city where they are most needed. 
Unfortunately, only about 1,500 pupils can 
be received. On Monday, July 8, when the 
schools opened, more than 500 children were 
turned away for lack of accommodations. 
Nature studies are made prominent. The 
pupils are taken out into the suburbs and not 
only given fresh air but shown how to study 
birds, flowers and trees. Were it possible to 
meet the expense, there is little doubt that 
fully one-half of the pupils in our public 
schools would gladly avail themselves of sum- 
mer instruction. 


Evanston and the Dowieites 


Evanstonians are determined that Dowie’s 
elders shall ‘not have the privilege of making 
converts in their town. Two or three times 
already these elders have thought it wise 
to desist from their proselyting attempts. 
Wednesday evening they gathered in such 
considerable numbers and were surrounded 
by such an unruly mob that the fire depart- 
ment turned a stream of water upon them, 
after which the elders were arrested for dis- 
orderly conduct. There is a growing bitter- 
ness in this region against Dowie and his 
methods, so that even if the rights of free 
speech seem to be denied his representatives, 
the denial meets with general approval. 
Meanwhile the attendance at his services is 
as great as ever and his followers as confi- 
dent as ever. Just what will be the verdict 
of history as to this man it would be rash to 
predict. 


Reform in City florals 


Mr. O’Neil, the new chief of police, says 
that the laws of the city must be obeyed. 


This means that Whiskey Row on State Street- 


as far south as Congress can no longer exist, 
and that saloons cannot retain their license 
unless they comply with the terms upon which 
itis given. Saloon keepers are in consterna- 
tion. They say their profits are gone. If 
wine rooms are abolished and women for- 
bidden to enter the doors, sales of liquor will 
not meet expenses. The chief undoubtedly 
has authority to close every disreputable place 
in the city. If the mayor and the public sus- 
tain him, he will use that authority. 


Free Baths 


Chicago has failed hitherto to provide any 
place on the Lake Front where men and boys 
could bathe in safety and without molesta- 
tion. Thanks to the generosity of Mr. Henry 
E. Weaver, a coal dealer, and the influence of 
his gift of $1,500, three free baths will be 
open to the public in a few days. The fact 
that the Lake Front on the South Side has 
been occupied by the Illinois Central Railroad, 
and that on the North Side fashionable resi- 
dences overlook the lake, is probably one of 
the reasons why this splendid opportunity 
for bathing has not been improved. 
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Pastoriess Parkville 


The Parkville Church is losing a capable 
minister in the resignation of Rev. M. P. 
Welcher, who retires after nearly five years’ 
service. The cause of his resignation has not 
been made known, and as the relations be- 
tween the church and the pastor have always 
been of the pleasantest, and as Mr. Welcher 
says he has no definite plan for the future, it 
cannot even be conjectured. The church is 
-under the care of the Church Extension So- 
ciety of Brooklyn and Manhattan, of which 
Dr. Meredith is chairman, and while Mr. 
Welcher has been in charge has grown from 
a struggling mission with a membership of 
twenty-seven, with no adequate meeting place, 
to a strong society with a neat new structure. 


Trinity as an Educational Center 


The Bronx Free Library, started through 
the efforts of Rev. F. B. Makepeace, has just 
closed its first six months, and sume idea 
can be gained, f the work done from facts that 
came out at its annual meeting the other 
night. Since it was opened there have been 
270 applications for library privileges and 
2,100 volumes have been circulated. About 
2,000 books are available for use. While these 
figures are not large, they indicate the need 
that existed for a library in the Bronx dis- 
trict, and the fact that one was started in a 
small way, to grow as the demand might 
indicate, is an evidence of the forethought 
of Mr. Makepeace and his associates. The 
library rooms arein Trinity Church, of which 
he is pastor. 


Electricity versus Steam 


The New York Central & Hudson River 
Railroad Company are finding, as in times 
past, that public opinion cannot be ignored. 
For years complaints have been made of the 
discomfort of travel in the Fourth Avenue 
tunnel in the warm months, and surprise has 
been general that the company has not adopted 
some way of running its trains through by 
electricity, avoiding the dust, smoke and gas 
of the locomotives. The railroad officials 
say, however, that the problem has been con- 
sidered by the best engineers in the coun- 
try, who have said that it is impracticable 
to handle electrically as many trains as daily 
pass through the tunnel, as the time needed 
to change locomotives at the Mott Haven 
yards would delay the whole system. This 
statement has raised such a storm of protest 
that the company announces that it will ex- 
periment with motor cars on a part of the 
line. 


Broadway Tabernacle’s Site as a Transportation 
Terminal 

After all that New Yorkers have said about 
Philadelphia’s lack of enterprise and busi- 
ness slowness, nobody here counts it humili- 
ating that Philadelphia officials of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad come into the middle of the 
city with the biggest transportation problem 
the new world ever solved. Herald Square 
is, according to Philadelphia’s millionaire 
railroad kings, to be made New York’s com- 
mercial center. If it be so made, Broadway 
Tabernacle’s position will be affected, in the 
enormous increase in value of its property. 
Nothing has yet developed affecting the 
church, but its immediate outlook—the square 
on which it fronts—is to be the terminal of a 
tnnnel that is to bring the Long Island Rail- 
road trains into the city and eventually con- 
nect with all Western roads over a Hudson 
River bridge. Plans have been filed before 
looking to this Hudson bridge, but never be- 
fore have solid business interests been behind 
them. The Philadelphians have control of 
the Long Island road. They control the 
greatest surface system in New York. They 
announce new plans affecting Herald Square 
and appearances indicate they intend to carry 
them out. It is certain that the square is to 
become a great business center. OC. N. A. 
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mn sient The idea is not univer- 
on han’ heats sally attractive, but once 
planted it is apt to grow 
into a thing of beauty. Some towns were 
indifferent to the proposal. Perhaps they 
thought old residents would return as 
usual without an invitation. The draw- 
ing of such a Mecca is perpetual and the 
hospitalities occasioned by the annual 
home-coming are unstinted. Some feared 
the commercialism which so easily asso- 
ciates itself with a sudden influx of people, 
and clung to the old home virtue of quiet 
ways. But an awakening has come. 
Public meetings to consider the project, 
the choosing of committees to arrange 
and invite, and the maturing of minor 
plans have driven all objections quite into 
the background and a general and increas- 
ing enthusiasm prevails. Of course the 
week chosen would include Aug. 16, the 
day of the battle of Bennington, a day 
which never passes without a local cele- 
bration. This year it will be marked by 
a féte, a procession, a reception and fire- 
works. Needless to say, the anticipations 
of the sober-minded reach beyond all show 
and noise and convention to the quiet and 
happy reunions of old-time neighbors. 


In the North Country 


The coming of the new pastor to Lowell, 
who brings a bride to occupy the parsonage, 
fills again all the churches in Orleans County. 
Mr. Goodheart began his ministry in this 
state, coming directly from Andover Seminary 
to East Fairfield in 1898. After a brief inter- 
val of preaching and teaching in the West he 
has returned. Andover conferred upon him 
the degree of Bachelor of Divinity in 1900. 

Among the reserve clergy of Orleans County 
may now be reckoned Rev. M. Winslow Far- 
man, who was ordained by council at West- 
field June 8. Mr. Farman was educated at 
the University of Vermont and since, not- 
withstanding his total blindness, has gained 
quite a local reputation as a lecturer on schol- 
arly subjects. He has been licensed several 
years and has proved an acceptable pulpit 
supply. 

In Caledonia County the Waterford pastor, 
Rev. O. F. Thayer, has been afflicted by the 
loss of his wife. Her illness, coming so soon 
after the special meetings and large ingather- 
ing, was a severe strain upon him, and he is 
now in New York State, where she was taken 
for burial. 

A canvass of St. Johnsbury has just been 
completed by the agent of the Bible Society, 
and definite data will soon be accessible, 
showing whether the place has been living up 
to its reputation. In August, during the va- 
cation of Mr. Chapman, the pulpit of the 
North Church will be supplied by Dr. Wal- 
lace Nutting of Providence, R. I. But few 
country pastors in these northern regions take 
vacations during this beautiful season of the 
year, when congregations are at their largest. 

c. H. M. 


Repairs and Spirituality 


Bennington County churches seem to be 
fairly contesting in the matter of improve- 
ments of property. Each church has a par- 
sonage since North Pownal wheeled into line, 
but this fact, grateful as it is, makes the calls 
for painters, plumbers and upholsterers the 
more numerous. East Arlington has been 
painting, laying new carpeés and exchanging 


Essex Junction; C. R. Seymour, Bennington 


an old for a new heater. Work has extended 
to the parsonage also, in the hope of a perma- 
nent occupant. North Pownal has been re- 
tinting church walls in plain but comely style. 
Bennington Second has spent a year in im- 
proving parsonage and church edifice, and 
will continue at a total expense of at least 
$5,000. And now the “Old First” is receiv- 
ing congratulations that a summer resident, 
Mrs. James C. Colgate, asks the privilege of 
supplying all needed repairs upon the cen. 
tury-old edifiee, of which we all are proud. 
This she does in memory of her father and 
mother, Mr. and Mrs. Hubbell Conklin, whose 
home interest so long centered here. 

A question has arisen as to the ethics of re- 
pairs. The labor and cost are in many in- 
stances engrossing. Now and then a perver- 
sion of principle seems imminent, the people 
being more set upon improving the buildings 
than on “ paying the minister.” But it should 
not be forgotten that a well-furnished plant 
helps meet expenses in the long run, and that 
even such business methods may be adopted 
as will raise the spiritual flame of the people. 
For example, a leading object of the promot- 
ers of betterment of Second Church has been 
the enlistment of all in the enterprise. The 
ten divisions of workers hold in turn a weekly 
lawn féte, so ordered that the humblest feel at 
home, the children taking no unimportant 
part. In addition, each member of the parish 
is asked to give a weekly sum to the one end. 
While large givers stand for the payment of 
last bills, the interest and pride are univer- 
sal. Such enthusiasm for the Lord’s house is 
a revival of a substantial sort not to be de- 
spised. ai 


Four Ten-Year Pastorates 


Vermont pastorates seldom attain in these 
days to the measurement of a decade. Of 
forty-seven bravely started in 1891, but four 
continue to 1901 to witness to the perseverance 
of the saints. Two of these four men are in 
their first parishes. The other two were 
ordained before these were born. Three of 
the churches are slightly above the state aver- 
age in size, the other much smaller, in com- 
munities subject to the Vermont tendency to 
decrease of population. Yet three of them 
have grown, and the other has almost suc- 
ceeded in checking a long, downward drift. 

First on the field in 1891, June 1, was Henry 
L. Bailey at Middletown Springs. After 
graduating from Middlebury and Hartford, 
he went to India under the American Board 
in 1889, Mrs. Bailey’s failing health, however, 
compelling a speedy return. His pastorate 
has been the happy continuation of twenty- 
four years of successful work by his prede- 
cessor, the church owing much of its pros- 
perity to the mutual loyalty of pastors and 
people. Though a fifth church has come in to 
share a decreasing population, the member- 
ship has jncreased thirteen per cent. in, the 
decade, benevolences have multiplied nearly 
five-fold, and church and parsonage have 
undergone great improvement. A call from 
Longmeadow, Mass.,-is likely to cause a 
resignation, and the church is regretfully in- 
quiring into the ethics of “ stealing minis- 
ters.” 

John L. Merrill began at Newbury Aug, 1, 
and will close his work on the anniversary. 
A graduate of Dartmouth and Princeton, 
most of his five pastorates in forty-one years 
have been in New Hampshire, the longest 
being seventeen years at Marlboro, with his 
present service ranking second in iength. 
Like the apostle Andrew, “Simon Peter’s 
brother,” Mr. Merrill was introduced to 
Vermont as “Secretary Merrill’s brother.” 


Though less widely known than Dr. Merril), 
the Newbury pastor has been a forceful jp. 
fluence in his own parish, as the addition 
of sixty-seven members shows, while during 
his administration the benevolences have beep 
sustained and over $3,000 have been spent 
in improving the church. 

To Danville came Stephen Knowlton (ct. 1, 
Five years of teaching intervened betwee) 
his courses at Middlebury and Andover. His 
thirty-six years in the ministry have bee 
spent in four pastorates of seven, nine, ten 
and ten years—all but the first in Vermont, 
He has seen the Danville membership jp. 
crease one-third and benevolences quadruple, 
In 1895 fire destroyed the meeting house. The 
insurance of $3,500 furnished the first relief, 
and next year he was preaching in a new 
$10,000 church which is almost entirely paid 
for. The Endeavor Society, which is also 
looking forward to its tenth anniversary, has 
the reputation of being the best in the country 
and the strongest department of its own 
church. : 

The greatest opportunity awaited Frederick 
C. Taylor, an Amherst man, who came from 
Yale Seminary to Hyde Park in October; and 
he has been equal thereto. A little church 
living at a poor dying rate has been revived 
and built up and the membership trebled, 
with prospect of continued growth. A par. 
sonage has been purchased, home mission- 
ary aid outgrown and recently a fine edifice 
costing $7,500 superseded an ancient union 
house of worship. Mr. Taylor sought release 
in the spring, but his people persuaded him to 
reconsider his resignation and take a long 
vacation instead. His return in the fall will 
be the signal for renewed activity. 

These four pastorates testify that successful 
work can be accomplished by men young or 
old who settle down in comparative obscurity 
and have grace to wait for their seed-sowing 
to produce a harvest. These four decades are 
full of fruitage’ A 


Commencements 


Our higher educational institutions have 
closed an unusually prosperous year. The 
University of Vermont graduated a class of 
fifty-six, of whom twelve were young women. 
This is the largest class in its history. At 
the corporation dinner President Buckham 
announced a gift of $1,000 from Gen. J. 4 
McCullough of Bennington for the new gyn- 
nasium. Work on the structure is progress- 
ing. Among honorary degrees conferred was 
that of LL. D. on Henry Holt, the well-known 
publisher, who is also becoming well known 
as a writer on civics. Two graduates go to 
the Philippines as teachers. 

Middlebury graduated twenty-eight, equally 
divided between the sexes. An important 
feature of Commencement week was the able 
address of Rev. E. J. Ranslow of Swanton 
on The Positive and Moral Theories of Edu- 
cation Contrasted. Many of the alumni at 
tended the corporation dinner. President 
Brainerd announced a gift of $12,500 from 
Ezra J. Warner, class of 1861, already a gel- 
erous benefactor of his alma mater; also gifts 
of $1,000 each from two trustees. 

Norwich University graduated nine young 
men. Governor Stickney ana his staff were 
present. The honorary degree of LL. |). was 
conferred on ex-Governor Edward C. Smith 


of St. Albans. 


_ The trustees of St. Johnsbury Academy 
have already secured $40,000 of the $100,00 
which it is proposed to raise as an endov- 
ment. E, T. 


For local news see page 118. 
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Southern California Through New 
England Eyes. J. 
BY REV. JOHN E, TUTTLE, D. D. 


Separated from New England by the breadth 
of a continent, Southern California is, never- 
theless, keeping step with the mother states 
in the spirit and progress of her religious in- 
stitutions. The vision of the church and her 
handmaid, the Christian college, which in- 
spired our fathers has crossed the mountains 
and dwells among this people. How can it be 
otherwise, when the daughters of Mt. Hol- 
yoke, the sons of Amherst and her sister 
colleges, and the students of Professor Park 
are scattered throughout this region? At the 
recent Mt. Holyoke reunion in Ontario— 
where Barstow, formerly of Medford, Mass., 
has resigned because of continued ill-health— 
out of the more than sixty students resident 
in Southern California, nearly thirty were 
present, five of whom were pupils of Mary 
Lyon. The meeting, over which the venerable 
Miss Peabody, formerly a teacher in the semi- 
nary, presided, was made of deep interest by 
reminiscences of Miss Lyon from her pupils 
and an account of Miss Woolley, the new 
president, by an Eastern friend. 

The General Congregational Association of 
Southern California, divided into three dis- 
trict associations, embraces seventy-nine 
churches of all sizes, from the stirring First 
of Los Angeles, under the ministry of the 
Days, father and son, with a membership 
approaching the 1,000 mark, to the struggling 
one of seven members at Flinn Valley under 
Earl, who settles his Sunday dinner by a 
fourteen-mile round trip to a neighboring 
parish and completes the day by a third serv- 
ice in the evening ; with all kinds of buildings, 
from the attractive new ones at San Diego 
and Redlands to the schoolhouse.in which the 
people at Jamul gather; and scattered over a 
territory about 300 miles long and in width 
covering not only that of the state, but leaping 
westward thirty miles at sea, where, on his 
island home at the popular resort of Avalon, 
Williams, fortunately trained a Baptist, 
preaches to tourists from everywhere. 

Of these churches thirty.two, with four con- 
nected stations, are self-supporting; forty- 
three, with eleven preaching stations, are 
aided by the Home Missionary Society. With 
but ninety preaching places, it is evident that 
this great territory is not overchurched by 
Congregationalism. About 100 school dis- 
tricts, of from ten to twenty-five families 
each, have no preaching. Of these, a third 
can be reached by adjoining Congregational 
churches, the remainder only by itinerant 
preachers. The association’s committee on 
interdenominational comity co-operates with 
Tepresentatives of other denominations in the 
effort to prevent the planting of new churches 
‘communities already sufficiently cared for. 

Of the 102 ministers enrolled in the associ- 
ation, seventy are pastors. Of these only 
two have been installed; sixty-eight have 
been otherwise inducted. This is accounted 
for, in part, by the practical difficulty of con- 
Yening councils because of long distances ; 
toa larger degree, because many pastors 
have come here in quest of health and hope 
to return East; and perhaps, in hardly less 
heasure, to a general neglect of the custom of 
installation, inherited from the necessity of 
other days, 

Though so widely separated in many cases, 
ninisterial fellowship is strong and helpful. 
At Los Angeles, on the first Monday of each 
month, they gather from all the surrounding 
Country in a meeting which, for wit and wis- 


dom, orthodoxy and heterodoxy, is said to be 
quite equai to that of the Boston brethren. 
For the stranger within their gates, they 
certainly have open hearts and open homes. 

The methods of churches and pastors here 
impress one as somewhat more elastic, direct 
and evangelistic than those which prevail in 
the East. The Sunday evening service is 
largely evangelistic. In the smaller churches 
it is frequently a Christian Endeavor meeting 
with an address by the pastor. The themes 
treated are not less dignified and important 
than those of the strongest Eastern pulpits. 
The church prayer meeting is of a more com- 
posite type than in New England. The first 
half-hour is often devoted to Bible study, the 
last to praise and prayer. Normal and ad- 
vanced classes are not common in the Sunday 
schools. Kindergartens are found in perhaps 
less than one-half, grading in possibly a 
third. The general use of the denominational 
lesson helps indicates a gratifying sense of 
loyalty to our Publishing Society. 

The free pew system is universal. Seats are 
not assigned. People sit where they wish or 
where they can. The plan works splendidly 
and is believed to have much to do with the 
unusual generosity and generally diffused 
feeling of responsibility for the financial con- 
dition of the church which characterize the 
congregations of this region. The seventy- 
nine churches have received about 1,000 addi- 
tions in the year past; three new churches 
are on our roll. Los Angeles, First, is actively 
moving for a larger edifice and first steps have 
been taken for planting a new home for Con- 
gregationalists in a very desirable part of the 
same city. ‘‘The Lord hath not set up 
churches merely in order that a few old Chris- 
tians may keep one another warm while they 
live, and then carry away the church with 
them when they die; but that they may nurse 
successively another generation as subjects 
to the Lord, to stand up in his kingdom when 
they are gone.” The churches of our order in 
Southern California are nobly heeding this 
quaint but sound utterance of Cotton Mather. 


A Village Pastorate in Wisconsin 


The historic name of Plymouth is appropri- 
ated in Wisconsin by a village of about 2,000 
people, lying directly west of Sheboygan and 
about fifteen miles distant from Lake Michi- 
gan. A good number of its earlier settlers were 
from sturdy New England stock, and a plain 
white meeting house and square, porchless par- 
sonage hard by, with its little glebe, are among 
the landmarks in the village. In true New 
England fashion the white church is planted 
on a hill overlooking the valley of a little river. 
The newer town along the river banks is pre- 
dominantly German in appearance. Mil- 
waukee brick and Milwaukee beer are every- 
where in evidence, and wooden shoes are a 
staplearticle of trade. Theaverage person on 
the street probably considers the people who 
attend the white meeting house on the hill as 
foreigners. Their number, compared with 
the congregations of the German churches, is 
small, but their influence is very considerable. 

One reason for the power of the little flock 
is the inherited habit of expecting great things 
from its minister. For most of the last decade 
the people were served by Rev. George B. 
Hubbard, a graduate of Yale College and 
Seminary, a fine scholar and strong preacher. 
During his last years he had, as associate pas- 
tor, Rev. F. C. Bliss from Brown University 
and Yale Seminary,a young man of bright 
mind and engaging personality. He con- 
tinued after “Father” Hubbard’s death in 
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charge of the church until called to Amery, a 
growing lumber town in the northeastern dis- 
trict of the state. 

The Plymouth field has not been considered 
one with much prospect of growth, but the 
little band of workers have been determined 
to keep up the standard in their pulpit. 
After diligent search they recently called Rev. 
Geo. H. Marsh of Rio, and he is just begin- 
ning his work. What they looked for, beyond 
piety and gifts of utterance, is indicated by a 
clipping from the local paper which announces 
the beginning of the new pastorate: 

“*Mr. Marsh is a great observer of men and 
events and loves to study human nature. 
This has developed in him a great propensity 
to see the world, and he has crossed the ocean 
nine times to visit Palestine, Italy, Egypt, 
Greece and Switzerland. Asa lover of books 
he has delved in all the works of the promi- 
nent poets and often is heard quoting them in 
his sermons. He believes that a scholastic 
training is incomplete without travel, and one 
source of his strength in preaching lies in his 
vast storehouse of facts, largely gathered 
from observation and authenticated by his- 
tory and modern research. ”’ 

Mr. Hubbard, who has filled the pulpit for 
most of. the last ten years, was called when 
he was not far from sixty-five years old, and 
Mr. Marsh is not exactly among our youngest 
pastors. I suspect, after all, that it is not so 
much youth as strength which the churches 
demand. J. H. GO 


Municipal Improvements in Spring- 
field, O. 


The fruits of a popular effort toward moral 
and general improvement are beginning to 
appear. While the Confederation of Churches 
did not receive the general support which it 
merited, and while it was in no sense partisan, 
it has resulted in an improved spirit and pol- 
icy in city government. Partisan lines were 
broken, Republicans voted for Democrats and 
Democrats for Republicans. An efficient 
Sunday school superintendent (Republican) 
was chosen mayor, and a police judge ( Demo- 
crat) who had shown a disposition to do his 
duty was re-elected. The mayor appointed 
his boards, securing pledges that his wishes 
would be respected. The president of the 
fire and police board is also a Sunday school 
superintendent and a young man of spirit and 
force. A gradual course of preparation has 
put the boards and police virtually in the 
hands of the mayor and the good results are 
beginning to be enjoyed. Some of the worst 
saloons and gambling houses are feeling the 
force of the new order supported by public 
opinion, and are retiring under fire. The 
Y. M. C. A., which is about completing a 
splendid new building, and the Endeavor and 
kindred societies are prominent in the pro- 
gressive movement. The improvement or- 
ganization has brought about a disposition to 
clean the streets and beautify the homes and 
grounds ofthe city. Six miles of paved.streets 
are kept clean by men in white duck suits and 
helmets, as they have never been kept before. 
One thing is significant: the chief of pol:ce 
(who was reappointed) has adopted the new 
program cheerfully, and the police force, in 
which there have been few changes, is tak- 
ing up the duty with spirit and energy. 

Cc. M. N. 





The earthquake which pulls down the 
church steeple will not leave one stone upon 
another of.the hall of ethical philosophy.— 
Pres. F. L. Patton. 
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An Attractive Country Parish 


It was found 
that those in- 
terested were 
members of the 
Presbyterian, 
Methodist, Re- 
formed, Bap- 
tist, Episcopal 
and Friends 
churches. As 
there were no 
C ongregational- 
ists, and that 
form of govern- 
ment seemed a 
suitable one, it 
was decided that 
all should give 
up their denom- 
N ; ‘there | inational prefer- 

ef fx si ence and form a 
é Congregational 

church. For a 
time the Episco- 
palians and Bap- 
tists, though at- 
tending the serv- 
ices, did not en- 
ter the church 
fellowship, but 
now both de- 
nominations are 
strongly repre- 
sented in the 
membership. 
The entire com- 
munity has 
united in the ef- 
fort to make one 
strong church. 
Last year eight- 
een members 
were received, 
and this year 
fourteen have 
already been 
added, mostly 
upon confession. 
The mem ber- 
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thirty-two, is 
now ninety- 
six. Unusual 
features are that 
both services are 





The inscription herewith reproduced is an 
admirable statement of the true demeanor of 
the Christian worshiper. Originally found 
in thechurch at Iffley, Eng., it now occupies a 
prominent place in the entrance to the Con- 
gregational house of worship in Briarcliff 
Manor, N. Y. 

This church is an excellent example of a 
union church working in perfect harmony in 
Congregational fellowship. It was organized 
four years ago in a beautiful country district 
twenty-seven miles from New York, which 
is rapidly growing alike as a farming center, 
a place of residence, and the home of a re- 
cently established agricultural college. When 
the establishment of-a church was suggested 
in 1896, there being no place of worship 
within two miles of the present building, 
Mr. Walter W. Law, proprietor of the well- 
known Briarcliff Farms, agreed to present a 
stone church and parsonage to the people if 
arrangements could be made for the support 
of public worship. Right generously did he 
redeem his promise; and we present a view 
of these buildings which repeatedly have 
been pronounced the most beautiful country 
church and parsonage in this country. Four 
Tiffany memorial windows and a fine Hutch- 
ings organ presented by Mr. Law, are 
among the attractions of the house of worship. 





equally well at 
tended, and that 
frequently men are in the majority. The 
minister, Rev. Alexander MacColl, was the 
first to be received into membership from 
a Congregational church. 

Thus splendidly equipped, the church en- 
deavors to meet the unusual opportunities 
presented to it by the rapid growth of the 
neighborhood, and especially by the presence 
in the vicinity of so many young men. That 
these opportunities are great is indicated by 










the fact that in one house, “‘ Dalmeny,” erected 
for the single men employed on the Briarglif 
Farms, sixty-five young men now live; whileg 
school of agriculture and horticulture, which 
has already attracted attention throughoy 
the country, has been erected within a shor 
distance of the church. Moreover, Briarclig 
Manor is rapidly becoming a favorite place 
for permanent residence or summer resort, 





Developing Georgia 


Central Church, Atlanta, finds itself facing 
the necessity of having a new building. | 
has outgrown its present equipment. It js 
heroically attempting to provide a building 
that will not only supply its own needs, but 
also those of the denomination as far as they 
center in Atlanta. It proposes to furnish 
rooms for the new theological school, offices 
for our missionary organizations working in 
the South—in short, to provide a Southern 
Congregational House. It is the natural 
center of this great opening work. It hasa 
fine lot worth $25,000, a chapel and other 
rooms that will be available in connection 
with the new church. Committees to rise 
funds, secure plans and construct the building 
are already at work. The vote to build was 
unanimous and enthusiastic. 

First Church, Atlanta, celebrated the Sab. 
batic anniversary of its pastor, Rev. H. H. 
Proctor, July 7, & Since his coming the 
church has assumed self-support and $10,00 
have been contributed, the church now being 
free from debt. There have been 500 conver- 
sions and 250 additions. The following Mon- 
day evening a largely attended public recep- 
tion was given. The citizens brought many 
kind words of greeting, and friends from 
abroad sent congratulatory messages. The 
church remembered the pastor and his wife 
with a beautiful gift. 

The church at Fort Valley is making Te 
markable strides. People of means and high 
social standing are seeking admission to its 
membership. It is proposed to build a new 
house on a splendid lot that has been pre 
sented in the center of thetown. This move 
ment in an old, aristocratie town is another 
indication of the trend toward Congregation 
alism so extensively manifesting itself in the 
South. Rev. C. J. Harris, professor of Bibli- 
cal history and introduction in our new the 
ological school, has been called to the pastorate 
of the church at Fort Valley and has accepted 
for a time. 

Rev. J. Edward Kirbye, principal of the 
Atlanta Theological School, is shipping his 
household goods to Atlanta. He will act as 
supply for the Independent Church, Saval- 
nah, two Sundays in September. Rev. G. 
Butler, professor of theology in our theologi- 
cal school, is in New Hampshire studying in 
preparation for his new duties. J.P. 





Briarcliff Manor Church and Parsonag? 
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20 July 1901 


Summer Artangements in and 
Around Boston 


SUPPLEMENTARY LIST 
BOSTON 


Old South holds morning preaching service 
throughout the summer, with notable sup- 
plies, Mt. Vernon uniting. No evening serv- 
ice will be held, and Sunday school and 
prayer meeting are discontinued. Dr. Gordon 
is making an extended European tour. These 
preachers will be heard: July 21, Dr. G. E. 
Martin: Aug. 4, 11, Dr. A. J. Lyman; 18, Rev. 
Daniel Evans; Aug. 25, Sept. 1, Dr. T. T. 
Munger ; Sept. 8, 15, 22, 29, Rev. W. F. Stearns, 
Pres. L. C. Seelye, Dr. Lyman Abbott, Prof. 
J. W. Platner. 

Shawmut keeps open doors all summer, con- 
tinuing the Sunday school and prayer meet- 
ing as usual. The Sunday evening service 
will be in charge of the Endeavorers and will 
be supplemented by an after meeting, with a 
brief address by Rev. R. J. Floody. These 
ministers will preach Sunday mornings: July 
21, Dr. W. E. Barton; 28, Pres. C. O. Day; 
Aug. 4, Rev. I. O. Rankin; 11, Rev. W. P. 
Landers; 18, 25, Dr. Lysander Dickerman; 
Sept. 1, Rev. E.S. Tead. Dr. McElveen is in 
Maine and will visit other parts of New Eng- 
fand. 

Park Street sustains preaching services 
morning and evening, except Aug. 11-Sept. 8. 
The Sunday school is closed for the summer, 
but the prayer meeting, as always, will be 
kept up. Supplies will be: July 21, 28, Dr. 
C. 1. Scofield: Aug. 4, 11, Dt. Alex. Lewis; 
Sept. 8, Dr. David Gregg. Dr. Withrow is at 
Gloucester, Mass. 


DORCHESTER 


Village Church will continue all services 
except the Christian Endeavor. Mr. Brooks 
has no “ novel plan for summer work ” except 
that of holding to the “‘good old way by the 
fathers trod.” 

Harvard will discontinue all services 
through August. Evening meeting closed 
June 30. Mr. Beale will spend his vacation 
“all along shore.” 


WEST SOMERVILLE 


The chureh will be open all summer, holding 
a social service Sunday evenings. Sunday 
school and prayer meetings will be sustained. 
Mr. Pitts goes to Maine. Meanwhile the pul- 
pit will be supplied by Rev. Mr. Dawson. 


EVERETT 


First, All services are continued, but that of 
Sunday evening will combine with the En- 
deavor meeting. Mr. Sweet will summer in 
central New York and the Adirondacks. 


MALDEN 


_ First, as always, keeps open doors, sustain- 
ing all services. Mr. French goes to Plymouth, 
N. H. August supplies will be: Dr. E. L. 
Clark, Rev. Mr. Sleeper, Dr. W. E. Barton, 
Rev. E. M. Noyes. 


COHASSET 


This seaside church will be hospitably open 
all summer, continuing all regular services. 
The new pastor, Rev. C. W. Merriam, will 
preach every Sunday but Aug. 18, when Rev. 
6. H. Smith will supply. 












From the City of Spindles 


Once more our Lowell pulpits are fully 
manned. Rey. T. Clayton Welles, recently of 
aunton, came July 1 to fill the pulpit of High- 
Hand Church, from which Rev. C. L. Merriam 
48 dismissed last November. This church 
mas been supplied by Rev. T. J. Holmes of 
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In Various Fields 


Portsmouth?#N. H., whose service has proved 
entirely satisfying, and Mr. Welles enters 
upon his new work with the united support 
of the best located church in the city. 

Kirk Street has begun its vacation season, 


the communion being held June 30. The- 


busy life of the pastor of this large church 
proves wearing even to a peculiarly strong 
constitution, and Dr. Bartlett has been fortu- 
nate in escaping the severe heat of early July. 
He will spend the first of his vacation months 
on the Maine coast. The church, recognizing 
the strain of increasing obligations not only 
to her own constituency but to many outside 
bodies who frequently call for the able ad- 
dresses of Dr. Bartlett, has already begun to 
arrange for an assistant in the fall. 

Much satisfaction has been expressed 
throughout the city at the conferring of the 
degree of D. D. upon Rey. C. L. Huntington 
of High Street Church by Williams, his alma 
mater. The pleasure of his latest honor is in- 
creased by its coming on the twenty-fifth an- 
niversary of the class of which he was vale- 
dictorian. 

First Trinitarian Church realizes the need 
of ministering to the wants of the large num- 
berof young people who find it impossible to 
get away from their work in summer except for 
aday atatime. Through July and Augusta 
series of trolley parties to the various beach 
resorts will replace the winter social gather- 
ings; while lemonade will be served at the 
close of Sunday school each Sunday, and 
electsic fans will add to the comfort of the 
congregation. The pastor, Rev. G. F. Kenn- 
gott, has been elected president of the Lowell 
Congregational Club for the coming year. 

Four churches plan to hold union services 
during August: First, High Street, John Street 
and Eliot. Thus the certainty of one good 
congregation is secured and the pressure for 
opportunities to supply the pulpit is lessened. 
Services will be held one Sunday in each 
ehurch. 

John Street mourns the loss of its two senior 
members, victims of heat and old age. Both 
united with the church fifty-nine years ago 
and had continued devoted toitsinterests. Mr. 
J. J. Judkins was for many years local agent 
of The Congregationalist, and was well known 
as a publisher of tracts and Sunday school 
literature ; the other was the widow of Deacon 
Otis L. Allen, one of the best loved officers of 
the church in former days. @. H. J. 


The New Professors at Hartford 


Hartford Seminary has called two of her 
younger alumni to places on her faculty, Dr. 
C. M. Geer of Bates College to succeed Pro- 
fessor Walker in the chair of eeclesiastical 
history, and Prof. S. T. Livingston of Williams 
to be assuciate professor of oratory. 

They were classmates at Williams, gradu- 
ating in 1887. Professor Geer graduated from 
Hartford Seminary in 1890 and Professor Liv- 
ingston in 1891, teaching a year meantime. 

Professor Geer is Connecticut born and pre- 
pared for college at Bacon Academy, Col- 
chester. After graduating from the seminary 
he was pastor at East Windsor, Ct., for two 
years, continuing his historical studies with 
Professor Walker ; then studied two years in 
Berlin on a fellowship, taking his degree of 
Ph. D. there in 1894. He was connected with 
the School of Sociology in Hartford for a short 
time on his return, and then became pastor at 
Danvers Center, Mass., where he remained a 
year and a half, going thence to Bates College 
as professor of history and economics. Be- 
sides showing marked ability as a teacher, 
he has taken great interest in the social set- 
tlement, and has been president of the local 
Y. M.C. A. : 

Professor Livingston is the son of Rev. 
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W. W. Livingston of Jaffrey, N. H. During 
his college course he was easily the best writer 
and orator in his class, taking the general 
prize in oratory in his Sophomore year and 
the Graves prize for essay work in his Senior 
year. He was ordained pastor at South Egre- 
mont, Mass., in 1891, and left there to give in- 
struction in English and elocution in his alma 
mater. With his native talent and practical 
experience he will be a strong addition to this 
most practical part of the seminary’s training. 
T. 6. B. 


A Lewiston Pastor Honored 


A dinner in honor of Rev. George M. Howe, 
retiring minister of Pine Street Church, 
Lewiston, Me., was recently given by the Pas- 
tors’ Union of Lewistonand Auburn. Nearly 
all the members of the union, which includes 
all the Protestant ministers of the two cities, 
were present. After-dinner speeches were 
made by ministers representing five denomi- 
nations. The broad sympathy of Mr. Howe, 
his fidelity to the ministry of Pine Street 
Church, his interest in civic affairs, his suc- 
cessful effort to save the public school fund 
from parochial schools, the esteem in which 
he is still held by the Roman Catholics, and 
his interest in all that makes for righteous- 
‘ness—all were affectionately remembered by 
the speakers. While great sorrow at Mr. 
Howe’s withdrawal was expressed, the union 
still believes, in the words of one of the 
speakers, that “ after eighteen years of labor 
here, Mr. Howe leaves far more of himself 
with us than he can possibly takeaway.”’ As 
representing the two cities, it was a unique 
tribute of love and respect to an able minis- 
ter of Christ. BAPTIST. 


Record of the Week 
Calls 


ANDERSON, FREDERICK R., New Windsor, IIL, to 
Rockefeller. Accepts. 

BARRETT, MANDUS, Cresco, Ia., to South Ch., Ot- 
tumwa. Declines. 

GEROULD, SAM’t L., Hollis, N. H., to superintend- 
ency of N. H. Orphans’ Home at Franklin. De- 
clines. 

GILRoy, W. E., Toronto, Ont., to Brantford. 

GROEZINGER, CHRISTIAN, Union Sem., to Hill, 
N.H. Accepts, and has begun work. 

HARRIS, CLARENCE J., professor of Biblical his- 
tory at Atlanta Theol. Sem., Atlanta, Ga., to Fort 
Valley. Accepts for the present. 

JACKSON, W. PARKYN, E. Barre, Vt., to Dummers- 
ton. Accepts. 

KNOTTER, JAS. G., French Ch., Ware, Mass., to 
Presb. Ch., Neuchatel, Kan, Accepts. 

LocKwoop, GEO. R., Yale Sem., to Castine, Me., 
for one year. Accepts. 

MAIN, A. W., Danville, Que., to Lower Selmah, 
N.S. 

Pook, FRANCIS A., E. Weymouth, 
Barre, Vt. 

SHINGLER, JOHN J., Franklin Ave. Ch., Cleveland, 
O., to Berea, O. Accepts. 

TOWNSEND, MorRIs R., Mulliken, Mich., to Alpine 
and Walker and Alpine Center. 

WALKER, JOHN T., Barker Memorial Ch., Grand 
Rapids, Mich., to Katon Rapids. Accepts, begin- 
ning Sept 1. 

WEEKS, Ws. M. (Bapt.), Bridgeport, Ct., to First 
Ch., Chester, Mass. 

WoopwELL, GEO. M., Bridgton, Me., to Orono. 
Accepts. 


Ordinations and Installations 


BAUMANN, BENJ. R., Chicago Sem., o. German Ch., 
Davenport, Ja., July 3. 

Frost, WILFRED B., o. Fremont, Ind., May 20. 
Sermon, Dr. E. D. Curtis; other parts, Rev, 
Messrs. L. P. Rose, J. ?. Ratzell, and P. E. Holp. 

JORDAN, JOHN W., Chicago Sem., o. Walworth, 
Wis., June 27. Sermon, Prof. W. D. Mackenzie ; 
other parts, Rev. Messrs. W. H. Jordan, M. N. 
Clark, C. A. Osborne, B. F. Martin, and S. P. 
Wilder, D. D. p 

LARSON, ANTON R., Yale Sem., 0. Omena, Mich. 
Sermon, Dr. D. F. Bradley; other parts, Rev. 
Messrs. Demas Cochlin, C. D. Banister, W. H. 
Hurlbut, and Prof. A. H. Currier. 

PoTTER, EDGAR A., 0. Mukwanago, Wis. June 18. 
Sermon, Rev. L. H. Keller; other parts, Rey. 


Mass., to 
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Messrs. J. N. Davidson, V. F. Brown, I. L. Cory, 
and Prin. J. F. Eaton. 


Resignations 


CoLE, H. HAMMOND, Douglas, Alaska, to take ef- 
fect as soon as he can be relieved. 

CRAWFORD, WM., has not resigned at Mazomanie, 
Wis. 

ELLWoop, Wo., Chamberlain, S. D. 

EvANs, Evorg, Bethel Ch., Nanticoke, Pa. 

FERGUSON, FRANK L., presidency of Pomona Coll., 
Claremont, Cal. 

GARRETSON, FERD. V. D., N. Pownal, Vt. 

HARTWELL, MINOT S., First Ch,, Deer Isle, Me. 

HEROLD, JOSEPH G. W., Sebago, Me. 

HOLLISTER, FREDERICK M., Se¢ond Ch., Danbury, 
Ct. 

REED, ERNEsT E., Lamoille, Ia. 

Scort, Darius B., Sioux Falls, 8. D., withdraws 
resignation. 

SOLANDT, ANDREW P., Odell, Ill., to take effect 
Sept. 1, after five and one-half years’ pastorate. 
WELCHER, MANFRED P., Parkville Ch., Brooklyn, 

Pe é 


N 
Dismissions 
WADE, JUSTIN G., Oneida, Ill. 


Summer Supplies 


CULVER, CHAS., Carleton Coll., at Morristown and 
Waterville, Minn. 

DEANE, WALKER, Massachusetts, at Southwest 
Harbor, Me. . 

DUNKLEE, M. J., Cornish, N. H., at Windsor, Vt., 
during Rev. J. K. Fuller’s three months’ leave of 
absence on account of ill health. 

FULTON, Ropt., Hartford Sem., at E. Dorset, Vt., 
during illness of Rev. Alick J. Cameron. 

MoH8R, ALBERT G., Union Sem., at Cambridge,-Vt., 
during the temporary absence of Rev. Edwin 


Wheelock. 
Churches Organized 


FORREST, OKL., 14 members. 


Personals 


AUSTIN, LEwis A., has returned from his trip 
abroad with restored health, and after two 
months’ stay in Vermont expects to return to his 
work in Orange City, Fla. 

BURNHAM, MICHAEL, Pilgrim Ch., St. Louis, re- 
cently had his watch stolen from him as he was 
passing through North Union railway station, 
Boston. “Paddy” Breen has been arrested and 
is charged with the larceny. 

CRATER, GEO. W., Wheatland, Wyo., recently lost 
his oldest son, a student in the State University, 
by drowning. 

EvANs, LEwIs D., Camden, Me., has recently re- 
turned from a four months’ visit to California, in 
greatly improved health. 

HUBBELL, W.S., secretary of the New York Sab- 
bath Committee, is greatly afflicted by the death of 
his oldest son, who was killed a few days ago by 
a railway engine while he was engaged in survey- 
ing work beside the track. 

GLADDEN, WASHINGTON, Columbus, O., has been 
appointed Lyman Beecher lecturer at Yale 
Divinity in 1902. . 

SHERRILL, ALVAN F., acting pastor at Torrington 
Center, Ct., for the past six months, during the 
illness of Mr. Chamberlain, has now removed to 
Lee, Mass. 


June Receipts of the A. B. C. F, M. 


dD ti 345'338. 82 rity 
onations, J 137,545.50 
Donations for the debt, "119.72 a3, 40.00 
Legacies, 9,384.91 14.453.01 
$54,843.45 $52,038.51 
10 mos. 1900 10 mos. 1901 
Donations, $428,537.83 #386,425.78 
Donations for the debt, 818.80 24. 
Legacies, 97,797.21 112,332.81 





$527,153.84 $499,682.59 

Decrease in donations for 10 mos., $42,112.05; 

increase in legacies, $14,535.60; net decrease, 
$27,471.25. 


Church Happenings 


CINCINNATI, O., Walnut Hills has redecorated the 
interior of its chapel, parlors and Sunday school 
rooms. 

CLAY CENTER, Io0., has purchased a new church 
organ and put in electric lights. 

DEs MOINES, Io., Plymouth laid the corner stone 
of its $100,000 edifice with addresses by Minis- 
ter Conger and Governor Shaw. 

ELMWOOD, ILL.—At a reception for Rev. W. G. 
Souders, the most recent comer among the pas- 
tors, in recognition of Superintendent Tompkins’s 
helpful services in times of perplexity, the church 
presented him with a fine gold-headed cane ap- 
propriately inscribed. 

HARLAN, I0.—A revival has closed. Five churches 
united under the lead of Mr. W. A. Sunday of Chi- 
cago. About 335 persons professed conversion, 
most of whom will probably unite with the 
churches. 

IPSWICH, MAss., First has lately received a be- 
quest of $3,000 from the estate of Mrs. Mary S. 
Fenley, an old and faithful member. Monthly 


Continued an page 118. 





Deaths 


The charge for notices of deaths ts twenty-five cents. Each 
additional line ten cenis, counting eight words toa line. The 
money should be sent with the notice. o 








ELY—In Oberlin, O., June 30, Mary Whiting, daughter 
of the late Rey. William Ely, formerly pastor of the 
Con _—— churches in Vernon and North Mans- 
field. Ct. Burial in Morrison, Il. 

WYLIE—In Chicago, Ill., July 6, of pneumonia, Rev. 
Edgar B. Wylie, pastorof Summerdale Church, aged 41 
yrs. 


MRS. LOUISA K. PEABODY 


In the death of Mrs. Louisa K. Peabody, widow of Dr. 
Leonard W. Peabody, at Henniker, N. H., June 26, aged 
eighty years, the Congregational church in that place 
loses one of its oldest and most faithful members. 
Bread in her sympathies. manifesting interest in young 
and old and the welfare of the whole community, loving 
her church and helping in all its work, having especially 
at heart the causes uf temperance and missions, she has 
left an example and influence that will long abide, and a 
memory precious to all who knew her. 


MRS. T. P. LEITH 


In Providence, R. L., apn 27, passed away suddenly, 
Mr+«. Mary E. widow of Dea. Thomas P. Leith. Mrs. 
Leith was one of God’s quiet but efficient. sainte, 
thoughtful in her home and in ministering to the poor. 
She exemplified ‘pure and undefiled religion;” a 
deaconess of the North Congregational Church, with 
whose membership her virtues are entwined. 

Her.daughter, Miss Royilla Adelaide Leith, long a 
sufferer trom physical infirmity, was deeply affected by 
the loss of her mother, who had tenderly watched over 

er; and her gentle spirit left the mortal June 20, at 
the home of her sister, Mrs. Arnold, the Congregational 
parsonage, Plainfield, tt. Together their forms rest in 
the North burying-ground in the old-time city of Provi- 
dence, and their sympathetic souls were thus in the 
early summer days reunited in that land of which 
Christ is the glory, and where beauty never fades. 4G. 


MISS 8S. P. PEARSON 


Miss 8. P. Pearson of Nashua, N. H., who recently died 
at the home of her sister, Mrs. Kinsley, and niece, Mrs. 
H. Dunlap, at Manchester, N. H., was an old resident of 
Nashua. Her father, Deacon Thomas Pearson, built the 
family homestead there over seventy years ago. Miss 
Pearson was interested from her childhood in the work 
of the church, early becoming a member, and during her 
later years she was enthusiastic and devoted to the 
work of foreign missions, actively working for the in- 
terests of the Woman’s Board. 

In 1884 and 1885 she was a teacher and meg an 
Indian school at Sisseton Agency, Dakota, and left the 
work, not through lack of interest or devotion, but her 
health demanded a change. 

We give thanks for her life, even in our sorrow, for 
she yet speaketh, and the remembrance of hersympathy, 
cheerfulness, earnestness, sincerity and Christian help- 
fulness will be an ever-abiding legacy. s. 


MISS HARRIET L. ARNOLD 


A heavy sorrow came to the Plainfield parsonage, Ct., 
where Rev. H. T. Arnold and his widely endeared 
wife minister, where in came the last great 
change to his only sister, Miss Harriet Lord Arnold, 
the long-time member of the Beveficent Chureh in 
Providence. ber native city, bore the early name of her 
maternal grandmother, and was a grauddaughter of 
Rey. Dr. Mark Tucker, formerly settled in Stillwater 
and Troy, N. Y., Providence, R.1., and Wethersfield 
and Vernon, Ct. 

Possessing much good judgment, she was like a staff 
to lean upon, and having “a merry heart, a continual 
feast.” she made it bright around her, so that her de- 

arture from her home on College Hill was a sensible 
oss to the circle warmed by her affection. Though ofr- 
times tethered by ill-health, during her last short sick- 
ness she received great kindness in the home of her 
cousin, Mr. Mark Robbins, Lee, Mass, where briefiy 
visiting when the death note sounded, in the morning of 
the century, at the triple noon of the day, the winter, 
and of her life. 

From out the snows of the Berkshire Hills our thougbts 
can follow her to the evergreen couotry where none of 
Christ’s children grow weary or are sick. The burial was 
Feb. 1,at Swan Point Cemetery, by the winding seekonk, 
Providence. &. R. H. @. 
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Drag ged-Down 
oS Feeling 


Nervousness, unrefreshing sleep, despon- 
dency. 

It is time you were doing something. 

The kidneys were anciently called the reins 
—in your case they are holding the reins and 
driving you into serious trouble. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Acts with the most direct, beneficial effect on 
the kidneys. It contains the best and safest 
substances for correcting and toning these 
organs. 











A Soldier in Two Armies 


By Rev. George Arthur Andrews, 
Cloth, pp. 123, 60 Cents net, 


is the short narrative of a short life. It is the biog. 
raphy of Charles Abraham Hart, better known as 
“Carl,” who enlisted for the war with Spain when 
he was sixteen years old, and who died in Porto Rico 
just before his seventeenth birthday. He was a 
manly boy, of remarkable athletic ability, a natural 
leader, and a simple, earnest Christian. He prized 
his football equipment and his Christian Endeavor 
pin, both representing elements of his life, in which 
his interest was most hearty and healthy. A vigor- 
ous Christian and a Christian athlete, he entered 
military service from a sense of duty, and carried 
his clean and spiritual manliness through all the 
temptations of life in camp, on transports, in the 
field and the hospital. Such a story is good to read 
and good to think about. It must be an inspiration 
to manly living on the part of all its readers. 


poston Che Pilgrim Press «nica 
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2326 & 2328 Washington St. 
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BUYING HEALTH 


The time is doubtless coming when a dealer 
in coal will be known as an “artist in anthra 
cite,” at least it looks so now. But the time 
will never come when a furnace will be artistic, 
or indeed anything but a health-consuming, 
gas-compelling instrument of destruction. 

If you want to live to become your ow 
grandfather, and if incidentally you care any- 
thing for the artistic joys of life, by all meats 
open a few fireplaces in the chimney of youl 

MA ATA dwelling and ride the high seas of Health. 
The mason will charge you a few dollars for his work, and we will carry you it 


expensively through your mantel purchase. We show the largest exhibition of 
mantels of any furniture house in this country. This great trade has come to 1 
solely through our low prices and desirable patterns. 





PAINE FURNITURE CO. 


RUGS, DRAPERIES, and FURNITURE, 


48 CANAL ST., BOSTON. 
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The Business Outlook 


General trade conditions are a trifle more 
irregular than for some weeks past, due 
large! y to the natural season of profit-taking 
and to the extensive crop damage throughout 
the West. Business in the East is entirely 
of a midsummer character, while throughout 
the Southwest, where the drought has been 
severest, distributive trade has been adversely 
affected, resulting in quite a cancellation of 
previous orders. Quite the best reports come 
from the Northwest, but although this sec- 
tion has not suffered as yet serious damage 
to its growing crops, the feeling exists that 
the hot winds will spread thither. 

As regards the iron and steel industry, new 
business is showing a falling off, although 
all the mills and factories are extremely busy 
on old orders. The demand for wool shows 
a slight improvement, although buying by 
the mills is mostly of a hand to mouth charac- 
ter. 

Leather, hides and skins are all fairly ac- 
tive, while boot and shoe orders for prompt 
shipment are coming in in quite a satisfac- 
tory manner. Not so much activity in dry 
or cotton goods is to be noted as a week ago, 
although ‘prices for these goods remain on 
the whole very firm. 

The Government crop report showed un- 
satisfactory conditions in all crops with the 
exception of wheat. It should be remembered 
that the figures of the Government report 
were made up from conditions existing prior 
to July 1, whereas the great damage to the 
growing crops has occurred since that date. 
Oats and corn seem to be the worst sufferers, 
while it is said that the hay crop, which 
represents the most money of any, will show 
avery heavy falling off from a year ago. 

As was expected, money has worked con- 
siderably easier. The speculative markets 
have been seriously upset by crop damage 
in the West ; quitea good-sized bear campaign 
has been in progress, declines in security 
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values running all the way from five to twenty 
points in the past two weeks. The great 
factor now, so far as Wall Street is con- 
cerned, will be climatic conditions. Failing 
good, soaking rains, expert opinion is that 
further important declines will be seen in 
the stock market. 





To New Readers 


A View Point of Introduction 


Today we greet a host of new readers who are to 
receive this paper for the next twenty weeks on 
introduction. We will do our best to make these 
regular visits interesting and profitable. 

What are some of the good things in store for 
you? To mention Drs. Munger, Hillis, Gunsaulus, 
Gladden and King is to indicate the level of contrib- 
utors. Such topics as Modern Competitors with the 
Pulpit, by Dr. N. Boynton; What Does It Mean to 
Be a Christian, by Charles M. Sheldon; Personal 
Christian Life, by Dr. Floyd Tomkins; The Minis- 
ter’s Correspondence, by Dr. C. E. Jefferson, are 
conclusive as to the value of the contributions. 
Besides these are the regular important depart- 
ments of the paper, always broadening in scope and 
increasing in interest under a large and well-known 
staff of editors 

As Christians and citizens you may expect a 
weekly running story of current events in this na- 
tion and abroad. Life in all continents will be 
studied at close range. 

Religious activities in every communion will be 
presented. Our monthly Christian World numbers 
cover this field through special correspondence. 

As Congregationalists, expect adequate accounts 
of the fall state meetings, of the National Council at 
Port'and, the American Board at Hartford, the 
A. M. A. at Oak Park, the Yale Bicentennial, etc. 

In the home expect reading for the library, with 
reviews of the latest and best literature; articles 
for the home life for mothers and fathers and at- 
tractive stories and talks for the little folk. 

Meanwhile note what the long-time readers of 
The Congregationalist will have to say about it in 
this corner from week to week. 

We extend our best wishes for the twenty weeks, 

Yours, THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 
Warren P. Landers, Supt. of Circulation. 











Insurance Company 
of America 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, 
PRESIDENT. 


HOME OFFICE, 
Newark, N.J. 


Fill out this slip and send to us. 





Without committing myself to any action, I 
shall be glad to receive, free, particulars and 
rates of Endowment Policies. 


For $ Age 





Name 
Address 
Occ tic 
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Dept. 59. 














A Great Opportunity 


for every young man, by moderate outlay, 
to p'ace himself on the road to wealth, is 
offered by The Prudential. 
Policy is especially adapted to this purpose. 


The Prudential 





The Endowment 


STRENGTH OF 
GIBRALTAR 











Recommend the 
7% Cumulative Pre- 
ferred Stocks of 
Cotton Mills in the 
South for safety and 
for satisfactory in- 
terest returns. 


Invite correspondence. 


HUGH Mac RAE 
& CO. 


BANKERS. 
Investment 


Securities 
Wilmington, N.C. 








DON’T MARKET YOUR FURS IN TEXAS 


Don’t expect 5 per. cent. from the government, but fol- 
low the course of conservative wealth to the rich farms 
of lowa and Missouri, where money brings more. We 
place large sums for Eastern coryorations, but can Eames 
small amounts too. 

per cent. and 6 r cent., and sometimes 
mos is netted the investor and every dollar is secured 
by FIRST MORTGAGE on farms worth three times the 
amount of the loan. Established 22 years and not one 
dollar lost is our record. Booklet and list of loans free. 


BEVERLY H. BONFOEY, 6 Main St., UNIONVILLE, MISSOURI. 
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We have no agents or branch stores. 
All orders should be sent diréct to us. 


Reduced Prices 


ON... 


Suits and Skirts 


FEW weeks 

ago a large 
woolen mill made 
us an offer of 
their entire stock 
of Summer suit- 
ing at prices 
which enable us 
to offer you some 
decided bargains 
in suits and 
skirts. These 
materials are the 
very newest for 
this season’s 
wear, and if you 
wish 'to take ad- 
vantage of this 
sale, you should 
write promptly 
for Catalogue 
and Samples. 


Suits and Skirts 
made to order at 
one-third less 
than regular 
prices—made of 
? the latest fabrics, 
and perfect in 
fashion, shape 
and workman- 
ship. Nearly all 
of our styles and 
materials share 
in this reduction. 
Here are a few 





























which we 
J offer you: 


Suits, former price $10, reduced to $6.67. 
$12 Suits reduced to $8. $15 suits reduced to 
$10. $20 Suits reduced to $13.34. $25 Suits 

reduced to $16.67. 

Skirts, former price $5, reduced to $3.34. 
$6 Skirts reduced to $4. $7.50 Skirts reduced 
to $5. $10 Skirts reduced to $6.67. $12 Skirts 

reduced to $8. 

Rainy-Day Skirts, former price $6, reduced to 
$4. $7.50 Skirts reduced to $5. $9 Skirts 
reduced to $6. 

Taffeta Jackets, former price $15, reduced to $10. 


There are no reductions on Wash Suits or 
Skirts, but our prices are extremely reasonable. 
Wash Suits, $4 up. Wash Skirts, $3 up. 

We are also closing out Sample Suits and 
Skirts (which were made up for exhibition in 
our salesroom) at one-half of regular prices. 

Catalogue, Samples and Bargain List /ree 
at once upon request. If any garment ordered 
therefrom should not please you, send it back. 
We will refund your money. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 
119 and 121 West 23d Street, - NEW YORK. 











A SAFE INVESTMENT. 


FIVE PER GENT. 
FIRST MORTGAGE GOLD BONDS 


The Bellows Falls and Saxtons River 
Street Railway Company. 


A year’s Operation has demonstrated the worth of 
these bonds. 

For sale at par and accrued interest from June Ist. 

For further particulars apply to ° 


JOEL H. HOLTON, 
Bellows Falls, Vt. 


FOR SALE. 


5% GAS BONDS 


OF THE 


Winston-Salem, N.C., 
Gas & Lighting Co. 


I offer (subject to prior sale) sixty-five $1,000 Gas 
bonds asabove. Price #1,000 per bond. 
Circular sent on a ca 


CHARLES 6. ADSIT, rassite sx. CHICAGO 
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musical services have been held with large at- 
tendance. 

MAINE, N. Y.—An o'd-fashioned bee was h-ld 
recently and the house of worship was thoroughly 
renovated. 

MILLBANK, S. D.—Rev. R. W. Jamison and Mr. 
Whitteker, evangelists, spent two weeks here in 
extra meetings. Mr. Jamison turned “ finange- 
list” and helped raise the deficit in the annual 
expenses, 

MUSKEGON, MICH., Highland Park has just held 
its second anniversary. During the last year the 
receipts have nearly doubled those of the pre- 
ceding one. Its evening congregations consist 
largely of men. Its Sunday school, which com- 
menced with a class of six boys, has grown to 156. 
The chureh is located in a growing neighborhood 
in one of the best residential parts of the city, yet 
is near large iron works and other factories. Rev. 
Frank Blomfield is pastor. 

NEWTON HIGHLANDS, MASS.—The seven-year 
pastorate of Rev. C. E. Havens, recently closed, 
has thus far proportionally exceeded all previous 
accessions of new members, while the parish has 
just paid $8,000 to cancel all remaining indebted- 
ness for church enlargement and improvements. 

ROSAMOND, ILu.—Seventeen of the young people 
have recently decided to enter upon the Christian 
life. 

St. PETERSBURG, FLA.—The annual meeting of 
the State Association, representing about 80 
churches, was held here and a council installed as 
pastor Rev. J. P. Hoyt, who had served 30 years 
in Connecticut pastorates. He received 14 mem- 
bers at the May communion and 20 in July. 

WATERTOWN, Mass., Phillips.—Deacon Lachlan 
Macdonald, who has resigned his office, owing to 
failing health, has been made deacon emeritus by 
vote of the church, in appreciation of his long and 
faithful services. 

WEsT NEWFIELD, ME. (not West Northfield).— 
Extensive repairs have recently been made on the 
meeting house at a cost of $1,000. The church 
will soon observe its centennial. Rev. G. H. 
Bacheler is pastor. 

WoLFBOoRO, N. H.—At the July communion, Mr. 
Augustine D. Avery, in his 87th year, was 
baptized and received into membership. Mr. 
Avery is a respected citizen and was a personal 
friend of Henry Wilson. 


Vermont 


DoRSET.—The Bible class, under the leadership 
of the pastor, devoted three months to the study 
of Genesis, preparatory to the 8S. S. lessons for 
the present quarter. Sunday evenings for the 
present are given to a study of the order of wor- 
ship in Congregational churches. 

LUNENBURG.—During a recent heavy thunder 
storm the meeting house was damaged consider 
ably by lightning. This is an exception to the 
rule that lightning never strikes twice in the same 
place. 

UNDERHILL CENTER.—Rev. C. E. Hayward of 
Jericho Center is holding Sunday afternoon serv- 
ices. The meetings are largely attended, and the 
organization of a Congregational chureh in the 
near future is at least a possibility. 

V ERSHIRE has secured a parsonage. 





The summer school of theology to be held 
at Fryeburg, Me., July 30-Aug. 12, is a ven- 
ture which we hope will succeed. Prof. 
George F. Moore of Andover Seminary is to 
give lectures on The Method of Historical In- 
vestigation. Professor Ryder of the same 
institution will lecture on the Synoptic Gos- 
pels, and Professor Hincks on The Life of 
Christ, Prof. A. R. Merriam of Hartford Sem- 
inary on the Poor and the Criminal; Treat- 
ment, Ancient and Modern. Rev. W. L. 
Anderson of Exeter, N. H., who has made a 
special study of the church in a country town, 
will lecture on The Problems of the Country 
Church, Rev. Thomas Chalmers of Manches- 
ter, N. H., on The New Parochial Conscious- 
ness of the Church, and on Christian Experi- 
ence and the New Psychology, Rev. W. P. 
Elkins of Wareham, Mass., on Some As- 
pects of Supernatural Religion, Rev. Charles 
A. Dinsmore of South Boston on Truths Neg- 
lected by the Newer Theology, and Rev. I. C. 
Smart of Pittsfield on The Place of Authority 
in the Christian Life, and The Original Use 








If You are Tired 


Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 
Dr. M. H. HENRY, New York, says: “ When com- 
pletely tired out by prolonged wakefulness and 
overwork, it is of the greatest value to me.” 





of the Apostles’ Creed. Rev. F. E Clark, 
president of the United Society of Christian 
Endeavor, is to ta!k on Training the Church 
of the Future, and the Soviety of Christian 
Endeavor as a Training School for the Future 
Church. This plan to utilize the attractive 
assembly grounds of the Fryeburg Chautau- 
qua Assembly for a school of theology, and to 
bring the professors of Andover and Hartford 
in touch with the clergy and laity of northern 
New England, is well conceived ; and it is en- 
couraging also to see so many of the repre- 
sentative younger men of our denomination 
in New England enlisted in the work of reach- 
ing the rank and file with wisdom born of 
study of books and society. Further informa- 
tion may be had of the Fryeburg Bureau, 
1 Sumerset Street, Boston. 





An Era of Self-Sacrifice 


We live in a world where the man who 
would be successful in serving himself 
must at the same time be occupied in 
serving others. We no longer respect 
the pirate, the libertine, or the soldier of 
fortune. The careers which appeal to 
ambitious men are careers of large pub- 
lic service, whatever may have been the 
underlying motive with which such’serv- 
ice was rendered. The fact that we have 
been able to secure this degree of coinci- 
dence between selfishness and unselfish- 
ness is the most important characteristic 
of modern civilization. That we have 
ceased to respect the robber and to burn 
the minister is a central historic fact 
which shows that we have advanced be- 
yond the savage state. The gain in scien- 
tific knowledge and material comfort 
which is sometimes thought to constitute 
the essence of civilization is hardly more 
than an incident consequence of this de- 
velopment of ideas.—President Hadley 
at Yale. ‘ 
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Typhoid Fever 


PATIENT OUT OF HER MIND 


Part of the time, the father writes 
that the 


Thermo-=Ozone 
Generator 


saved his daughter from a run of 
5s fever. - 
Vergennes, Vt., Sept. 4, 1900 
Thermo-OzoneCo., Boston, Mass.—Dr. J. A. 

Beecher—Dear Sir: 

Yours of the 21st at hand. I bought a Thermo- 
Ozone Generator in November. My daughter was 
taken with symptoms of typhoid fever. She was 
out of her mind part of the time. A few applica- 


erator saved her from a run of fever. 

I have used the generator for Mrs. Kerr after 
confinement. The instrument quieted the nerves 
and produced a condition favorable to sleep, 
Yours respectfully, 

(Rev.) GEORGE A. KERR, 
Pastor M. E. Church 


The THERMO-0ZONE GENERATOR 
is USED by INDIVIDUALS and 
FAMILIES in the Homes for 
Every-Day Ills. 

This Treatment Will in Fever 
Cases Reduce the Pulse from 10 
to 20 Beats Within One Hour. 

Home treatment Outfit includes Gener- 
medicines, and a large book of 300 pp., by 8S. R. 


Beckwith, M. D., an eminent surgeon, physician 
and teacher, and the discoverer of this force. 


J. A, BEECHER, M. D., 
Consulting Physician. 
Free Consultation Monday and Thursday 
from 10to 12 A. M. 
60-Page Circular sent free upon application 


THERMO-OZONE Co. 
(New England Offices) 184 Boylston St., Boston 
Take Elevator. 





tions reduced the temperature. We think the gen- 


ator, Medicine Case with assortment of- 























THE ORIGINAL, 
THE BEST. 










BRANDS, 
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Condensed Milk 


HAS No EQUAL AS AN INFANT Foop. 


bey ENO FOR'BABIES'A 800K FoR MOTHERS. —- Borden's Condensed Milk. New York. 








(QTE CELLET aA 


J iw 


On Jellies 


preserves and pickles, spread 
@ thin coating of refined 


WAX. 


wy A 7 abso! moisture and 
eros y ax is also useful in 
Sen seas ways about the house. 


g doze other each pound pac! 
Sold everywhere. 
STANDARD OIL CO. 





SALESMEN ANo 
AGENTS WANTED 


y 
enormous, . Everybody buy+ 
Over the kitchen as . fur 
— lenty of distilled, ar 
arin J , pure, de 


sia, Stomach, Bowel, Kidney, 
Bladder and Heart Troubles; 


BOILING WATER 











ORNAMENTAL. FENCE 


25 designs, all steel- 
Handsome, durable.— 
Cheaper than a wood 
fence. Special indace- 
ments to church 604 
cemeteries. Catalogue /r¢* 
Kexene! a eg 
MACHINE ©O., 
Nort abe &t., 
Kokomo, Indians. 
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Honorary Degrees, 1903 






D. D. as ; 
Addison, D. D., Brookline, Union. 
Atwell, Rev. B. W., Shelburne, Vt., Vermont. 
Barbour, Rev. Clarence A., Rochester, Rochester. 
Bellinger, Rev. W. W., ca, N. Hobart. 
Briggs, Prof. Chas. Chion Sem., Glasgow. 
Brodie, ie: J.F., “balen Hamilton. 
Bronsé v. T. G., “Oakland, Cal., Colgate. 
Brown Oro. Francis. tnion Sem. - Glasgow. 
Carr, Rey. E. S., Wheaton, Til Knox. 
Chalmers, Rev, james, Elgin, tL., Wheaton. 
Clark, Rev. E. W., Assam, ‘Asia, rown. 
Cobb, Rev. Henry ?E., New York City, Rutgers. 
Day, kev. C. O., Pres. Andover Semii nary, 

Dartmouth and Iowa. 

Dean, Rev. L. J., Tro Colgate. 
Demarest, Rav. wm. 2a Cats, N N. Y., Rutgers. 
Dods, Prof. Merc G as; asgow Chicago. 
Faunce, Pres. W. H. P., rown Univ., Yale. 
Flodeu, Rev. AF ‘Sw Trinity. 
Gille prof. Alfred L., Hartford Sem, ay pes 
Hall. ,, Frank O., Cambridge, Lawrence. 
Hart , Rev. Chas., Evanston, Ill. Rocthomabenn. 
Harvey, Rev. Ransom, erm)’ College, owe: 
Hass, kev. G. C. F., New York City, Br 
Hunt, Rev Emory W Boston, Denison. 
Huntington, Rev. C. W., Lowell, Williams. 
Kaufmann, Rev M. 8., Boston, Northwestern. 
King, Prof. H. C , Oberlin, Western Reserve. 


Lyon, Prof. D. §" Harvard Divinity Sch., Harvard. 
McKenzie, Rev. Aexander, Cambridge,’ Harvard. 


McMillen, Rev, W. Chicago, yheaton. 
Merrill, Rev. C. Dartmouth. 
Messer, Rev. S. B., ‘apainiiaas: rown 
Mitchell, Prof. Sah Wesleyan 
Nash, Rev. C. E., New York Cit ethe 


Odgers, Rev. E. J., Manchauter Uellege, 
Oxford Univ Tufts. 
Perry, Pres. A. T.. *Marie tta, Williams. 
Platuer, Prof. J. W., Andover re, 
Western Reserve 


Powers, Rev. J. F., Pottsville, Pa. Tufts. 
Powers, Rev. J. F., Pittsfield, Tufts. 
pratt, Rev. D. M., Cincinnati, Serietta. 
Sheets, Rev Northwestern. 
Slocum, Rev. W. ¥., Pres. see omen Col., Beloit. 
Taylor, Pres. J. M., ‘Vassar Colleg Yale 
Townsend, a a New York City, Hobar 4 
Tribou, Rev. Chap ain U. 38. A., Wesleyan. 
Walker, Prof. Nwitilcon’ Yale, \s 
Waters, «ev. Nacy McGee, Binghamton, 

N. Yu Syracuse. 

LL. D. 

Adams, C. K., U niversity of Wisconsin, Glasgow. 
Andrews, Pete EK. Benjamin, University 

of Nebraska. Chicago. 
Babcock, Prof. 8. M., University of 

Michigan, Tufts. 
Baldwin, Prof. J. M., prapestes, Glasgow. 
barber, Col. Merritt, Williams. 
Betts, Frederick H., new York City, Yale. 
Black, E. Nora ie Cambridge, Glasgow. 
Brewer, D. J., U.S. —— Court, wameyen. 
Brokaw, Prof. A San ‘rancisco, Glasgow 
Burrows, J. C., Aiie higan Kalamazoo. 
Cambon, Hon, ‘Jules, Ambassador from 

France to me S., Chicago. 
Carnegie, Andre Glasgow. 
Chamberlain, ps8 Arcot Mission, inte. 

Western Reserve. 

Clarke, Prof. W, N., Colgate Chicago. 
Conger, E. H., United States Minister 

to ¢ ‘hina, Lombard College, Il., Tufts. 
Cromer, Geo. L., Me vsle” Co lege,” ae bare: 
Duncan, Prot. G. M., New York. 


Fairbanks, Hon. Chas. Ww. : Indianapolis, 


Fassett, Hon. J. Sloat, Elniira, N. Y., 

Fernald, Prof O. M., Williams Wittiaus. 

Gayley, Prof. C. M’, University of Cali- 
fornia, Glasgow. 


Gibson, Senator, Paris, Montana, Bowdoin. 
Gilk me iri = pret. B. L. Johns ‘Hopkins, Chicago. 
Goodwin, MW. Harvard, Chicago. 
Goode, wudg v4 me FA St. Louis, Drury. 
Hallenben, on. Theo. von, Germ 

Ambassador to U. 8. Harvard. 
Haupt, Prof. Paul, Johns “Hopkins, Glasgow. 


van't Hoff, Prof. J. Henricus, Berlin, 


Harvard an Chicago. 


Holt, Henry, New tore Cit Vermont. 
Howell, Prof. Wm. 7. Jonas pe aoe Trinity. 
Kellogg, Luther Laflin, New York City, Rutgers. 
pegs sg Pref. Geo. L., Harvard, hicago. 
Lee, Rev. J. S. Lawrence University, Tufts. 
Loring, « Fallge Win. C Harvard. 
Manly, Prof. W. G.,  tniversity of Wis- 


cousin, G ‘Ow. 
McGowan, Jonas A., a D. C., Michigan. 
McLaughlin, Jane * Chester Y. Middlebury. 


McVeagh, Hon. \ ph hag Philadelphia, Harvard. 
Merrill, Geo. E., Pres. Colgate Univ., Rochester. 
Meyer, 'prof. A., Clark Univ ei Glasgow. 
Miles, Lieut. Gen. Nelson A., U. + Brown. 
Mitchell, ee James Ty ndale, Fane. 

Sup. Court, Harvard. 
Morley, Prof. E. W., Western Reserve, . Williams. 
Needliam, Prof. Chas. W., ane, Rochester. 


Odell, Benj. B., Gov. New York State, 
Albany, Syracuse. 


Osborne, Prof. H. F., Columbia, Triuity. 
Pacsard, Prof. A. S.. Brow wh, at a 
Pickering, Prof. a C., Harvard, Chic: 

Post, Prof. Geo. F New oak. 


ney rout, 5 A ria, 
Pritchett, Prof. Mass. Institute 

Tec nology Harvard. 
Redfield, Prof S., Cornell University, deaberst, 
Rhodes, James Ford, Boston Harvard. 
ee Hon. Theodore, Washington 


Holland College, Mich. 


Sargent, C. 8. Brookline, Harvard. 
Schuyler, W. ie Easton, Pa., Lafayette. 
Seyniour, Prof, J. D hae Glasgow 
Sith, Col. J. Roe, U. Michigan 
Sinit h, sa Chas ‘stewart,’ New York 
ity, New York 
Smith, Chas. Emory, Postmaster-Gen- 
eral, United States, Wesleyan. 
Spring, Alex. ., Buffalo. N. Y., Michigan. 
Staley, Cady, Cleveland, O., Adeibert. 


Stevens, Judge H. , Kalamazoo, Mich., Middljebury. 


Tenney, C. D., sa, Imperial University, 
1 ientsin, Dartmouth. 
Wak "ott Prof: C.D, U. 8. Geological 
Chicago. 
Washiurne Yon. W. D., Minnesota, Bowdoin. 
Wat Vermont. 






rinan, A. N. Caicene. 
. W. W., M. D.. Utica. Hobart. 
Pro. RM, eee ey of ‘“Michi- 


va 
Whecler’ Prof. H. 8. » Gomell, 
Williams, Rey. E. F., Chic 
Wilson, Prof. Edmund, Columbia Univ., 
Wright, Prof. J. H., Harvard Univ., 
M.A. 
, author of Eben gon FI Lawrence. 





Glasgow. 
Glasgow. 
Whee ton. 


Yale and Chicago. 


Dartmouth. 


Bacheller, Irvin 


h, Rev. Har an P.. Montelair, N.J , 
Beli ows, John, Gloucester, England, Harvard. 
. Le Roy Frederick, Detroit, Michigan. 


— A. pga 
olgate 





Bru Shaw Univ., N. Bates. 

oe “Edward L., New York City, Harvard. 

pay, Rev. C. O., Pres. Andover Seminary, Yale. . 
inne, Theodore L., Yale 


Dodge, Wm. E., New York City, Yale. 
Goss, Prof. Chas., Harvard, Harvard. 
Hatch, Judge, N. Y. Supreme Sows Williams. 
Houghteliug, come L., Chicage Yale. 
Hutchinson, Chas. R , Univ. of Chicago, Tufts. 
Jameson, C. B., Peking. Bowdoin. 
Kellogg. prof. J. L., Williams, Williams. 
Lewis, Loran. Butfalo, N. Y Williams. 


aoe wei Henry, Tantei: N. H., Dartmouth. 


Moreheac Aeaer ee. Dartmouth. 
Munsterberg, Prof. Hugo, Harvard, Harvard. 
Pinchot, Gifford, Washington, D. C., eae 


Platner, Prof. J. W., Andover Seminary, Y 

Sawyer, Miss Mary, Oxford College, Mt “Holyoke. 

Smiley, Rev. Elmer E., Univ. of Wyoming, Yale. 

Smith, — Theobald, Harvard Medical 
School Dartmouth. 

Smith, W. H., Michigan, Dartmouth. 


Stearns, Frederic, Detroit, Michigan. 
Stevens, Benjamin, London, Dartmouth. 
Thompson, D. D., Chicago, Northwestern. 
L H.D. 
Foster, Wm. E, Providence, R. L., Brown. 
Richards. Rev. Timothy, Shanghai, Krowu 
Skinner, Mr Chas. W.. Brooklyn, N. Y., Tufts 
Skinner, Hon. Chas. R., Albany, N. Y., Tufts. 
Williams, Talcott, Philadelphia, Hobart. 


Ph. D. 
Merrick, Rev. Frank W., Boston, Mass., 
s. T. D. 
Ppncent Genesee Univ., 
” 


Boston Univ. 


Hutchinson, 
Lima, Syracuse. 
Lit. D. 
Bell, Alexander Graham, Washington, D. C., Amherst. 
Briggs, Fry. Chas. A., Union comers aii 
xford. 


ork City, 
Brown, Prof. Francis, Union Seminary, 


w York City. Oxford. 
goa, ‘vm. C., Boston, Mass., Amherst. 
Seeguee, Prof. Wm Atlanta Univ. 


Evans, Miss Mary, Lake Erie College, Mt. Holyoke. 


Jewett, Sarah Orne, Berwick, Maine, Bowdoin. 
Mill, Mrs. Susan T., _ College, Cal., Mt. Holyoke. 
Painter, H. K., Galva, Ill., Knox. 
Vincent, Leon, S ge use. 
Ward, Mrs. Julia E Holyoke. 
Warren, Prof. Fred M., Cleveland, O., Amherst 
Mus. Doc. 
McDougall, H. C., Wellesley College, Brown. 





Meetings and Events to Come 


NORFOLK AND PILGRIM BRANCH, W. B. M. Quarterly 
Meeting, Chiltonville, July 23, 10.30 a. M. and 1.45 
P. M. 


AMERICAN BOARD OF FOREIGN MISSIONS, Hartford, 
Oct. 8-11. 

AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Oak Park, Ill.. 
Oct. 22-24. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL, Portland, Me., Oct. 12-18. 





Prof. Charles A. Young, Princeton’s emi- 
nent astronomer, closes a striking article in 
the Youth’s Companion, on What Astronomers 
Are Hoping For, in the century just entered 
upon, with these words: “‘We may hope that 
in the coming century astronomers will be 


able to frame some theory of planetary evolu- 


tion free from the difficulties and objections 
which embarrass Laplace’s nebular hypothesis 
and all the variants that have been proposed 
to remedy its defects. No astronomer doubts 
that our present system has been in some way 
‘evolved ’—the evidence in that direction is 
eonclusive—but every theory yet proposed 
seems to suffer from fatal defects which only 
more profound knowledge can remove.” 
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A CURE FOR 
RHEUMATISM! 


Which Enabled Many a Per- 
son to Abandon Crutch 
and Cane. 


Trial Box FREE! 


Have you got rhematism? If so, try “Gloria 
Tonic,” the remedy which cured men and women 
in every locality who have suffered almost beyond 
human endurance. Mr. J. W. Blackstone of Kour- 
bonnais, Ill, calls it the “Queen of all Cures.” 
Even prominent physicians in this and other coun- 
tries indorse and preseribe it. Rev. C. Sund of 
Harrisville, Wis., testifies that “Gloria Tonie” 
cured two members of his congregation, one who 
had suffered 18, the other 25 years. Kev. W. 
Hartman of Farmersville, Ill., writes: ‘“ Five 
boxes of ‘Gloria Tonic’ cured Mr. A. Kulow, a 
member of my congregation, who had suffered 
day and night.”—Mr. E. 8. Kendrick, P. O. Box 13, 
North Chatham, Mass., after using liniments for 
18 years, writes: “I am convinced that it will cure 
any case.” Mr. B. H. Marshall, Plain City, Ohio, 
writes: “ I am 76 years old and had it not been for 
‘Gloria Tonic’ I would be no more among the liv- 
ing.” Mrs. Mary E. Thomas of No. 9 School Street, 
Nantucket, Mass., writes: “ From my childhood on 
I have suffered from rheumatism ; have been cured 
through ‘Gloria Tonic’ at the age of 83 years.” 
Mr. N. J. McMaster, Box 13, Plain City, Ohio, 
writes: “‘ Gloria Tonic’ cured me after prominent 
physicians of Columbus, Ohio, called me incurable.” 

“ Gloria Tonic” in Point Pleasant, W. Va., cured 
Mr. R. A. Barnett, 77 years old, after suffering 15 
years.—In Wabash City, Ind., it cured Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Crabbs, 79 years of age.—In Perth, Miss., it 
cured Mr. J. C. Chapman, after suffering 30 years. 
—In Odessa, Mo., it cured Mrs. Marion Mitchell, 
who had suffered 12 years.—In Burlington, Iowa, 
(R. C. No. 3 Agency Avenue) it cured Mrs. M. S. 
Leonard, after suffering 25 years.—In Elmhurst, 
lll., it cured Mrs. Nicolina Brumond, age 80 years. 


| —In Otis, Ind., it cured Mr. Christian Krantz, after 


suffering 22 years.—In Gift, Tenn., it cured Mr. L. 
Nelson, a merchant, after suffering 20 years.—In 
Bolton, N. Y., it cured Mr. Jos. Putney, 83 years 


| old.—In Durand, Wis., it cured Mrs. Nellie Brees, 


after suffering 20 years.—In Manila, Minn.,it cured 
Mrs. Minna F. Peans, after suffering 14 years.— 
In Craig, Mo. (P. O. Box 134), it cured Mr. John N. 
Kruser, 76 years old, after suffering 15 years.— 


. These are a few of the many thousand testim dnials 


of recent date. Every delay in the adoption of 
“ Gloria Tonic ” is an injustice to yourself. 

No matter what your form of rheumatism is— 
acute, chronic, muscular, inflammatory, sciatic, 
gout or lumbago—write me today sure and by re- 
turn mail you will receive the trial box of “Gloria 
Tonic,” also the most elaborate book ever gotten 
up on the subject of rheumatism, absolutely free. 
You get the trial box and the book at the same 
time, both free, so let me hear f om you at once, 
and soon you will be cured. Address, 


JOHN A. SMITH, 
Germania Bidg., Milwaukee, Wis. 








In your Room. 





Wash delicate things — handkerchiefs, 
laces, doilies etc.(things which one cannot 
sendtothe ordinary wash,)in Pearlines 
way, viz: Soak, rinsé, squeeze — 
directions on eachpacket. Spread smoothly: 
while wet,on a mirror or window pane. 


When dry theyrequire 
noironing. Grand advice 
for bachelors, maidens, 
boarders andhotel guests, 
and for fabrics too delicate 

and valuable to risk to 

others’ hands. 

Pearline is trust-worthy 
for washing and cléaning 
whére-ever water Can 
be used, 





Avoid 
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for the Children? 


Those who make a close study of the child mind 
tell us that for little children there is no form of 
instruction like the story, and certainly no stories 
are more charming than Bible stories, especially if 


told so that children can understand them. 


The Little Pilgrim 


A Bible Story Paper for Children 


gives each week a Bible story, beautifully illus- 
trated, told in simple language by writers who 


know how to interest children. 
It is one of the very best papers for distribution 
in the Primary Department of the Sunday School. 


ist. Because it is just as handsome and attractive 


as any paper which is filled with miscellaneous 
pictures and stories. 2d. Because it is instructive 
as well as entertaining. Children who read it 
every week or have it read to them by their 
parents cannot grow up in total ignorance as 
to the principal Bible characters and events. 
3d. It has questions on the stories and may be 
used as a lesson paper when desired, and is so 
used in many classes, especially when the regular 
International lesson is difficult for children. 

Are you aware that we furnish enough copies to 
supply any Sunday School Primary Department 
one Sunday free of charge? 

Why not experiment with them since it costs 
you nothing ? 


The Pilgrim Press 


What about Bible Stories 


CHICAGO 


Blankets. 


$5 and $7 Blankets, made from fine 
aga peer full — bed size, 
white si inding on 
ends, only, each ....... 1 95 


Gray Blankets, for camping, boats, etc., 
at half price. 


Bedspreads. 
White Bed ds, h ed read 
format eee 
Others: At.i-. swale 75c., 89c., $1.00 
Fri dS d,f 
eee apnel teas $1.00 to 2.00 


Cottons. 

Manufacturers’ short lengths of Wamsutta 

Bleached Cotton at one-third less than 

regular retail prices. 
1} yards wide, regular price 1éc., sale price... Llc 
2 yards wide, regular price 30c., sale price... 20c 
2} yards wide, regular price 37ic., sale price .. 25c 
Bleached Sheets, size 2}x24 — actual 

price of cotton without making 

57c. each, sale price. ...... 45c 

Not Over One Dozen to a Customer. 

Bleached Pillow Cases, made from a 42- 


inch cotton, regular 124c. ins 
ity, sale price........ 1 Oc 


GILCHRIST C0. 


Winter and Washington Streets, 
BOSTON. 
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HOME INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK, 
OFFICE: 119 BROADWAY. 


Ninety-Fifth Semi-Annual Statement, Jan., 1901. 
SUMMARY OF ASSETS. 








CD Sin BONED inne one Kade daghieyocescsvcess $514,815.89 
TRO TNO in. nvs secpavecipnsonece cepbsuane 1,718,265.81 
United States Bonds 2,058,000.00 
State and City Bonds 683,500.00 
Railroad Bonds 856,880.00 
Water and Gas Bonds 144,700.00 
Railroad Stocks 6,155,050.00 
Bank and Trust Co.-tocks .. i 440,250.00 

Bonds and Mortgages, being ist lien on 
TO PO icc avaccnarconscccessedstes 160,400.00 
Loans on roxanne payable on demand..... 249,375.00 

Premiums uncollected and in hands of 
RID io bncew dts castdecnebvescnivanses, 608,932.29 
Interest due and accrued on Ist Jan. 1901 47,664.54 
$13,637,833.53 

LIABILITIES. 

TRO CME iivccds pecs cccveRicsstveice 83,000,000.00 
Reserve Premium Fund............... 4,546,125.00 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses and Claims 794,209.69 
HOE BOT PGB so cpecccccctscvesscddéhacssen 5,207,498.84 
$13,637,833.53 
Surplus as regards Policy-holders 88,297,498.84 


JOHN H. WASHBURN, President. 
ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, Vice-President. 
AREUNAH M. BURTIS, W. H. CHENEY, Secretaries. 


H.J sees 18, BUsWELL } ass't Secretaries. 


New YORK, January 8, 1901. 
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BOSTON & ALBANY R.R. 


BUFFALO or NIAGARA FALLS 


B. & A. B. R. te Albany. oO. & H. R. 
BR. RB, to Buffalo or fhe Falls. 
‘(Returning same way.) 


ACCOUNT OF 


Pan-American Exposition 


MAY Ist to Nov. 1, 1901. 


From A y 
BOSTON 19.00 $16.00 $12.00 
S. FRAMINGHAM 18.70 15.50 11.60 
WORCESTER 18.00 14.60 11.00 
PALMER 16.25 13.30 10.00 
SPRINGFIELD 15.65 12.75 9.50 
WARE 16.75 13.70 10.40 
WINCHENDON 18.00 14.50 10.50 
TEMPLETON 18.00 40 10.40 
ATHOL 16.90 13.70 10.45 
WESTFIELD 15.30 12.50 9.20 
PITTSFIELD 13.70 11.00 7.75 
NORTH ADAMS 14.00 11.25 8.00 
CHATHAM 13.10 10.10 6.85 

CONDITIONS. 
Class A—On sale daily and good f in 
either direction, May 1st to Oct. 28th “inat iimit 
Iman Cars on pa: ent of 


qiidltionai char ~ woth such accommodations. 
Class B—On sale snd pect for fifteen (15) days 
including date b for continuous passa; 
only in each direction; and are non-transferable, 
requiring signature ot purchaser, and must 
stam) by agent at Buffalo or Niagara Bee | 
poure same will be good for return D opener 
in Pullman Cars on permet of additiona naceaen 
for such accommodati: 
C—On sale daily, d good for eight (8) days 
including date of sale, and continuous passage 
in each direction, and in day y= onl: aa eS oad 
contract of ticket. Not good in Pu g 
or Drawing Room Cars or on timited tral trains. 4 ck- 
~ are non- ig yy and require signature 
cr urchaser, and must stamped b: nt at 
‘alo or N iagara Falls before same will be good 
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li tial te em a a es dt dg 


in 2 
8. HANSON, General Passenger Agent. 


BOSTON & ALBANY R.R. 


N.Y. C. & H.R. R. R. Co., Lessee. 
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